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NEW INSTRUMENTS OF FOREIGN POLICY 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 3-14 
[Article by I. L. Sheydina] 


[Text] The current technological revolution has had, and is still having, a 
powerful transforming effect on the entire system of international relations and 
on the foreign policy of each state. To a significant degree, it has dramatically 
extended the range of problems making up the sphere of the foreign policy strategy 
of bourgeois states. Questions connected with arms limitation and disarmament, 
with economic and currency problems, with problems of a purely scientific and 
technical nature, such as, for example, the peaceful] exploration of space and the 
world ocean, environmental protection, a worldwide system of telecommunications, 
food, health and transportation probiems and others, are now more likely to be the 
subject of intergovernmental discussion. Until recently, many of these questions 
were not considered to be foreign policy issues, they were resolved by private 
institutions and were not within the sphere of competence of the bourgeois state. 


The role of technological potential as an important component of the balance of 
power in today's world was quickly appraised not only in bourgeois science con- 
cerned with international relations, but also in the foreign policy practices of 
the capitalist state, especially the United States of America--the most powerful 
capitalist country in the economic, scientific and technical respect. A funda- 
mental three-volume study entitled "Science, Technology and American Diplomacy," 
compiled under the auspices of the Committee on International Relations of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, stresses that science and technology are creating 
new opportunities for the attainment of major American foreign policy goals and 
"merit more attention than any other element of national policy or any other 
component of national programs from the standpoint of the near and more distant 
future of the United States." 


In principle, we could single out four areas of foreign policy in which Washington 
is striving to make use of American technological potential: the use of the power 
of technological potential through the arsenal of weapons and, in general, military 
equipment; the use of technological achievements for the purpose of foreign eco- 
nomic expansion; the cultivation of new forms of direct technological dependence 
and the "attachment" of other countries to its own technological potential; the use 
of scientific and technical achievements to improve the very process of foreign 
policymiking. 

















In the search for reserves in the struggle for a "position of strength," many 
theorists and engineers of American foreign policy have almost unanimously con- 
cluded that the quicker development of American technological potential and the 

gap between this potential and the potential of rivals in the sphere of science 

and technology are becoming the main--and almost the only-- trump card in the 
struggle for a leading role in the capitalist world, if not the entire world. For 
this reason, now that the United States is relatively weaker in comparison to other 
power centers in the capitalist world, now that several economic and technical 
parameters have equalized and now that there are tendencies unfavorable for the 
United States in many spheres of international economic relations, the United 
States “s concentrating on maintaining its technological superiority in just the 
cardin. . areas of economic activity. The U.S. leaders are concentrating the 
productive and intellectual resources of the country in the newest fields of science 
and technology, which will determine and revolutionize the production structure of 
tomorrow. Consequently, there is no contradiction in the fact that the traditional 
economic and technical indicators of the United States and its main capitalist 
rivals are converging while the technological superiority of the United States in 
the most promising, science-intensive fields is not only perceptible, but is even 
growing. 





The powerful efforts of an alliance, unprecedented in U.S. history, between the 
government and private capital are being put to work in this area. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has become the largest producer of scientific research and experimental design 
work (its shares of expenditures on research and development rose from 24.2 percent 
in 1946 to 70 percent in 1972, then decreased slightly and has now stabilized at 
50-52 percent); the American Government is primarily stimulating the development of 
such economic branches as nuclear power engineering, reactor construction, elec- 
tronics and space technology, ship building and machine building, chemicals and 
transport equipment--that is, precisely the branches on which the further accelera- 
tion of technological progress will depend. 


The positive U.S. patent and license balance testifies that it is the main source 
of innovations in the capitalist world. According to data for 1979, the annual 
U.S. income from the export of licenses (including administrative services and 
marketing) exceeded 4 billion dollars, and expenditures on their acquisition were 
only one-tenth as high--400 million dollars. 3 


Furthermore, experts have pointed out that the technical superiority of the United 
States is becoming particularly apparent as it progresses from inventions to the 
incorporation of innovations in production. This is the reason for the popularity 
of "reciprocal" sales of licenses in recent years, in which American companies 
receive, in exchange for their technology, access to the innovations of their 
partners and are often able to incorporate these discoveries earlier than the 
inventors. 


After embarking on the path of massive imports of technology, a state must make a 
tremendous effort to depart from this path, because it inevitably, although not 
very noticeably at first, leads to serious disparities in the domestic infra- 
structure (in the system of personnel training, in the development of a material 
base, in the management of research and development, etc.), even when this is a 
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developed country, not to mention a developing state. It requires a great effort 
and intense material expenditure to weaken reciprocal ties between external and 
internal factors of technological progress. For these reasons, technological 
reliance on a country occupying a leading position has a tremendous force of iner- 
tia that is difficult to overcome. Furthermore, when the object of technology 
transmission is a young liberated state, this process has a serious effect on the 
technical and economic structure of the state and affects its socioeconomic develop- 
ment in general. In essence, the United States is exploiting the developing coun- 
tries’ desire, which is growing under the conditions of the technological revolution, 
to overcome their economic underdevelopment by "transmitting" private capitalist 
relations to these countries along with technology and by drawing these countries 
into the world capitalist economy. "The stronger independence of liberated coun- 
tries does not suit the imperialists," the accountability report of the CPSU 

Central Committee to the 26th CPSU Congress stressed. ‘They are using thousands 

of ways and means to attach these countries to themselves so that they can dispose 
more pressy of their natural resources and use their territory for strategic 
purposes.” 


A special place in American activity in the market for the latest technology is 
occupied by the elaboration of large-scale projects, intended for exports (pri- 
marily to the developing countries) but impracticable without the "technological 
support" of the United States, because the importing country cannot independently 
organize the uninterrupted functioning of the complex, science-intensive system 

it acquires. In essence, this also applies to U.S. sales of the latest weapons to 
the developing countries (although it must be said that the revolution in Iran 
raised questions about the validity of the American reliance on making the country 
importing the latest military equipment highly dependent on the United States). 


An even more important place in U.S. foreign policy strategy is assigned to techno- 
logical contacts with other countries within areas and spheres of international 
interaction engendered by the technological revolution, such as the peaceful ex- 
ploration of space and the world ocean, the peaceful use of nuclear power, the 
development of a world system of communications, and so forth. Technology of global 
proportions would seem by its very nature to demand the organization of interna- 
tional cooperation. In the first place, its development requires such huge quanti- 
ties of material and financial resources that equally successful advancement in all 
areas of technological progress is beyond the capabilities of a single country, 
regardless of its strength. In the second place, the very scales of the influence 
on nature in all of these spheres, the dimensions of the geographic regions con- 
cerned and the gravity of the consequences (particularly over the long range) take 
projects of this type out of the limited national framework. Even here, however, 
the United States is trying to employ its leading position in many fields of 
science and technology as leverage, as a means of deriving commercial benefits and 
simultaneously acquiring political influence. 


The Exploration of Outer Space 


From the very beginning, the U.S. space program was directly related to foreign 
policy objectives. Whereas President Eisenhower, during whose term this program 
began, associated it only with the development of American military strength, 
under the Kennedy Administration the primary factors were broader considerations 











connected with the exertion of ideological, political and purely technological 
influence on other countries (after the first Soviet satellite was launched suc- 
cessfully, Washington felt an urgent need to reinforce the prestige of the United 
States as the "technological leader" of the capitalist world). In the 1970's, 
although applied research pertaining to military space systems still played a 
major role in the U.S. space program, the United States began to involve the de- 
veloped capitalist countries and developirg states in various space projects 
under American management. In the mid-1970's the United States conducted more 
than 250 bilateral projects in various fields of space research, with more than 
90 countries as its partners. 


The Western European countries, Japan and Canada are the United States' main 
partners. After a number of not very successful attempts to conduct an autonomous 
program, the European Space Agency (made up of 12 countries) actually gave the 
United States the authority to supervise all its activity in the sphere of manned 
flights, and this was reinforced by the agreement on the development of a space 
orbital laboratory in Western Europe to be used in conjunction with the American 
space shuttle. Canada is also participating in this work and is developing a 
special manipulator for operations in space near the laboratory. 


The space shuttle project, within the framework of which the American space- 

craft "Columbia" made its first flight in April 1981, is now the major element of 

the American space program. This vehicle, which can carry a payload of around 
30 tons can make several dozen flights without any major repairs, can be used to 

launch satellites and automatic stations, change equipment on them and conduct 

independent research, including research of great scientific and economic value. 


Communications systems were the first items of space technology to demonstrate 
their commercial benefits. The technical superiority of the United States in the 
capitalist world in communications satellite engineering led to the organization 
of the Intelsat Consortium--a multinational commercial corporation for the develop- 
ment and operation of cosmic communications systems. It is essentially totally 
under U.S. control (the American Comsat Corporation, which represents the United 
States in the consortium, has already secured the controiliing stock in this organ- 
ization and the Western European countries will be unable to change its status, 
even though their potential in this sphere grew after the FRG and France began to 
successfully operate their own communications satellite, the Simfonia). In 1977 
more than 100 states were members of the Intelsat Consortium. An equally popular 
organization is Inmarsat, a similar institution for the development of marine 
satellite communications systems, which is already serving the needs of shipping 
in the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 


In U.S. relations with the developing countries, communications satellites also 
play a special role as a unique means of influencing a mass audience. For this 
reason, the United States is still experimenting with the use of satellites ina 
stationary orbit for the transmission of television programs to particular regions 
(experimental broadcasts have already been transmitted to almost 30 countries, 
including India, Brazil, Thailand, Bangladesh, Pakistan and Morocco). Washington's 
greatest hopes in this area, however, are connected with the development of a 
system for direct television broadcasting from these satellites to home receivers 
(so far the broadcasts have been transmitted to special stations, which are 
naturally erected and operated only with the consent of local governments). 











American weather satellites have also been put to international use: The informa- 
tion received from them is used by metereologicai services in 50 countries. 


The most active foreign policy role, however, has been assigned by the managers of 
the U.S. space program to satellites for long-distance earth probes, with the aid 
of which such important economic tasks are already being performed as land manage- 
ment, cartography, prospecting for minerals, the monitoring of agricultural crop 
development over large areas, the determination of fodder resources and erosion 
hazards, the recommendation of optimal zones of ocean fishing, the location of 
routes for railways, pipelines and power transmission lines, etc. The series of 
Landeat satellites gave the United States an opportunity to acquire truly monopo- 
listic control over the collection and interpretation of information about natural 
resources in the non-socialist countries. In one form or another, American services 
connected with information received from Landsat satellites are employed by con- 
sumers in 100 countries, and the United States has quite openly made the offer of 
these services conditional upon the policy conducted by states in the political 

or economic spheres.” 


World Ocean Research and Exploration 


The U.S. strategy regarding world ocean research and exploration is largely similar 
to the space exploration strategy discussed above. In the last decade many sensible 
people in the United States, including members of the ruling circles, expressed 

the view that the problems connected with the world ocean could not be solved by 

any country on a unilateral basis. This approach is reflected in the U.S. partici- 
pation in a number of international treaties and conventions pertaining to the 

world ocean (a particularly important one is the treaty prohibiting the placement 

of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction on the sea bed and ocean 
floor). It was also in this decade, however, that the United States was motivated 
by the increasing severity of the raw material and energy crises to consolidate its 
leadership among the capitalist and developing countries in the exploitation of 
marine expanses and resources and to use this leadership as leverage for U.S. 
expansion--economic and military--in the world ocean and the reinforcement of the 
vast network of alliances and agreements (military, political and economic) connect- 
ing Washington to countries located in virtually all of the most important regions 
of the world ocean. 


The United States hopes to acquire priority access to the coastal regions of other 
States and control over the exploitation of marine sources of raw materials, energy 
and food on the basis of its own technological achievements (while deliberately 
restricting the exploitation of these resources near its own coastline) in ex- 
change for assisting other states in the investigation and exploration of their 
coastal regions in combination with certain fees that will be paid to national 
governments by the American industrial companies exploiting the mineral resources 
of the sea bed. In fact, the major American oil corporations--Gulf Oil, Mobil Oil, 
Exxon, Occidental and Texaco--have not only been prospecting for many years but 
have even been extracting oil and gas from the coastal regions of many Asian, 
African and Latin American states. At the end of the 1960's a national program 

for the development of the world ocean was drawn up in the United States and is 

now being carried out. One of the main objectives of this program is technological 
potential which will allow for the profitable exploitation of the continental shelf 
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and slope to a dept’ of 600 kilometers in the 1980's, and the exploration of the 
ocean depths within the limits of 6 kilometers, constituting 98 percent of the sea 
bed, by the year 2000. 


The United States is now the only capitalist country whose mining companies are 
virtually ready to begin the industrial exploitation of the ocean floor (particu- 
larly ferromanganese concretions). According to available data, American capital 
will be represented in all six of the international consortiums that have already 
been established for the working of these concretions, and three of them are com- 
pletely under American control. It was for this reason that the United States 
attempted, at the Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea, which lasted from 
1973 to 1981, to gain support for an agreement that would, in the words of E. 
Richardson, special representative of the U.S. President and the head of the 
American delegation at this conference, guarantee "law and order, within the 
framework of which our own understanding of our rights will not be disputed by 


anyone. 


Events at the conference did not follow the American script, however. The United 
States had to agree to a compromise. Under these conditions, taking advantage of 
the fact that current international law does not limit the prospecting and working 
of ocean floor resources, the United States made aneffortto unilaterally seize 
these resources (and it passed a law in July 1980 which encouraged American compa- 
nies to do this). The behavior of the United States reminds us of the situation 
that took shape in fall 1945, when President Truman declared the sovereign rights 
of the United States to all resources in the waters adjacent to the U.S. coastline 
and, by taking this unilateral action, put an end to the age-old tradition of free 
access to coastal resources and paved the way for the division of the most sig- 
nificant portion. Now, however, it would be difficult to expect any attempt that 
the "forceful" division of resources, declared the "common property of mankind" by 
the UN General Assembly, to be successful. 


In March 1981, however, the conclusion of the UN Conference on the Law of the Sea 
was actually blocked by Washington's decision to reconsider its position on the 
draft convention on the law of the sea--a unique document which was the result of 

7 years of complex multilateral talks (150 countries took part in the conference), 
painstakingly balanced for the purpose of envisaging :‘ompromises in the settlement 
of basic problems connected with the world ocean. Washington's actions threaten 

to undermine an international forum of a universal nature and clearly demonstrated 
the White House's total disr ,ard for the interests of other states. As the matter 
now stands, either the international community will have a convention on the law 
of the sea which, in the view of the absolute majority of states, may contain some 
unsatisfactory provisions but establishes mutually advantageous rules of coopera- 
tion in general, or the world ocean will become the arena of unilateral, arbitrary 
actions by states and a source of disagreements and conflicts. The latter alterna- 
tive has been rejected by the absolute majority of members of the world community 
of nations. 


Power Engineering Technology 


After the OPEC countries raised the price of oil in 1973, the United States dra- 
matically intensified the development of research and experimental design work in 
the energy sphere. Within 5 years the energy research and development budget 
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increased sevenfold and reached 2.7 million dollars a year, now surp.ssed only by 
military research and design appropriations. ’ All of this was done less to ensure 
the ultimate energy-sufficiency of the country than to return the United States to 
the leading position in the world capitalist energy market, which it had occupied 
prior to the 1960's, and regain this powerful mecns of exerting pressure on importers 
of energy resources in the position of an exporter dictating his own terms. 





In general, the United States still dominates the world capitalist market for 
nuclear power equipment and nuclear fuel: Acccrding to data for 1977, American 
firms supply more than 60 percent of the reactors in the world capitalist market 
and have virtually no competition in the production of light-water reactors, with 
which 85 percent of the capitalist world's nuclear power plants are equipped and 
which are regarded as most promising. 


In the future, however, it will not be as easy for the United States to hold on to 
its position in this sphere because the Western European states and private conceras 
are already actively uniting their efforts to create autonomous potential compar- 
able to American capabilities. For example, the West German AEG andSiemens’ firms 
have created a joint firm called Kraftwerk Union to supply the equipment for eight 
power plants contracted by Brazil. England, FRG and Holland have established a 
joint company for the enrichment of uranium. France, Italy, Spain, Sweden and 
Belgium have also combined their efforts in nuclear fuel production, etc. 


Now that it has lost some of its influence in the more traditional areas of nuclear 
power engineering, the United States is trying to force its allies to accept exces- 
sively pro-American rules of the game in the newest fields of technological prog- 
ress, particularly the field of thermonuclear power engineering. 


Western Europe and Japan realize that they cannot conduct independent research and 
development on their own, but they do not wish to stay out of the "thermonuclear 
race" and have therefore embarked on a long-range course of acquiring access to 
American thermonuclear technology. In 1976 and 1977, 77 members of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency signed a series of agreements in Paris, which have virtually 
ensured that all thermonuclear research in the developed capitalist countries 
after 1985 will combine to make up a single special program, and the United States 
will actually control the considerably expanded and improved scientific, material, 
technical and financial base for quicker advancement in this important area of 
technological progress. 


New Information Technology 


The potential of information technology® and information itself as an important 
commodity in today's world was quickly recognized by American businessmen; RCA 
President R. Sarnoff accurately defined this realization in an address at an inter- 
national communication convention in 1967, when he said that the time would soon 
arrive when "information will become a vital commodity, just as important as 
energy."2 That same year, American congressmen organized a special discussion, 
"Modern Communications and Foreign Policy,’ and announced in the resulting report: 
"U.S. activity will be important in the formation of the international system of 
communications.... To a great extent, other countries will follow our example and 

















accept the institutions and systems we create.... Considering ovr information 
technology and information resources, the United States obviously can become the 
center of a global communications system, "10 





The end of the 1960's was marked by radical changes in the collection, transmission, 
processing and storage of information, and all of this is reflected in the term 
"new information technology": It was new primarily because of the merger of two 
previously separate areas of technological development--communications equipment 
and electronic computer equipment. 


Whereas prior to the 1970's American companies mainly had isolated information 
systems, built around separate computers, and were only beginning to make use of 
the possibility of sharing machine time and telecommunications, in the 1970's a 
considerable portion of computer potential was combined in computer networks, and 
since the second half of the 1970's efforts have been focused on the concentration 
of computer potential and the creation of supernetworks of global dimensions, capa- 
ble not only of serving the firms to which they belong, but also of offering com- 
puter information services on a commercial basis to other companies and government 
organizations. 11 


The computer information network almost immediately transcended the national bounda- 
ries of the United States and are already uniting North and South America, Western 
Europe, Australia and Japan. 


One example is the Mark-III computer data network which operates in all of the 
regions listed above. The basis of this network consists of two large computer 
centers in the Unitec States, in Cleveland and Rockville, connected by all lines of 
comrinication (including a trans-Atlantic cable network and communications satel- 
lites) with 20 regional intermediate centers in the United States, Western Europe, 
Australia and Japan. These, in term, have direct outlets to consumers. The 
Mark-III subscribers are more than 5,000 companies and organizations in approxi- 
mately 400 cities in the United States, Europe, Asia and South America. A number 
of governments (including the United States, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Holland, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland) have signed contracts with 
General Electric to use the Mark-III system, 12 


By means of this kind of network, American companies can offer their clients a 

broad range of programs in the spheres of production, economics and finance. Scien- 
tific centers and government organizations are interested in programs for the ac- 
cumulation and analysis of large quantities of official statistics: GNP dynamics, 
national income, cyclical indicators, employment indicators, changes in markets, 
population statistics, migration patterns, data about environmental protection and 
the use of various resources, information about public transport and municipal 
administration, etc. Subscribers can also work according to their own original 
programs, using the service network simply as a technical base capable of adapting 
to any need. 


It is completely obvious that the client who subscribes to this kind of system in- 
creases his computer data potential to virtually unlimited dimensions, or at least 
creates this kind of potential for himself. The subscriber can bypass all of the 





problems connected with the creation of his own infrastructure and his own elec- 
tronic data processing services (involving financial expenditures, personnel train- 
ing, etc.) and make administrative decisions--political and economic--with the aid 
of the latest information. In this way, the United States is leasing its computer 
potential, substituting its own equipment for the computerization of other states. 


However, the state of information dependence, the processing of sensitive data 
outside the country and, in general, the very absence of total certainty as to who 
might use the information fed into the network, how it might be used and for what 
purpose (in spite of the many codes, passwords and so forth which identify a par- 
ticular subscriber) quickly began to arouse anxiety in the developed and developing 
countries. In the 1970's Japan and Western Europe took purposeful steps to develop 
national information resources and passed a umber of laws to regulate domestic 
data flows and informational exchange with other countries. The developing coun- 
tries, which were also gradually preparing by the end of the 1970's to use the 

"new information technology," had learned something from their bitter experience 

in unequal relations with the West in other areas and demanded a "new informational 
world order" almost from the very beginning. The United States has been fighting, 
both within the framework of capitalist organizations and in broad international 
forums (for example, in UNESCO, which has been paying more attention to information 
problems since 1972), against the erection of any barriers to block information 
flows and against any regulation of international data exchange. This is being 
done to guarantee the freedom of capitalist propaganda and to benefit American 
transnational corporations, for which restrictions on the transmission of informa- 
tion could mean additional expenditures and a partial loss of maneuverability. 


According to the estimates of Soviet specialists, the United States’ sup2riority to 
other industrially developed capitalist countries is growing in the fieiu of large 
and superlarge computers, control and measurement equipment, communications equip- 
ment, automated production control systems, etc. This material base gives the 
United States confidence that it can compensate for the development of any undesir- 
able tendencies and give other states a "built-in interest” in maintaining good 
relations with America. Although the United States is starting to fall behind in 
terms of many traditional indicators and in many areas of competition with other 
power centers in the capitalist world, it has invested great hopes in the latest 
technology, particularly information technology, which will give it an opportunity 
to serve as the superior nerve system, as it were, of the capitalist world and the 
associated regions of the developing world. 





The Export of Management 


The high level of development in computer equipment and methods of data processing 
served as the material base for the export of American management theory and 
practice, which took on broad scales in the 1960's and 1970's. 

Management became the same kind of object of foreign trade as ordinary commodities, 
technology and information. American compani: 1re now increasingly likely to 
conclude contracts on the management of overseas enterprises in which they have no 
ownership rights. Contracts of this type have been signed by many major American 
companies, such as IBM, Westinghouse Electric, General Dynamics, Pan American and 
others. Their clients are private companies and government agencies in the develop- 


ing states and the developed capitalist countries. 











A company contracted to manage an enterprise does not take any financial risks: It 
earns direct profits in the form of payment for its services and, in addition, 
generally acquires a guaranteed income from the sale of equipment needed for the 
functioning of the automated control system it recommends. While it is supervising 
all of the economic activity of an enterprise or group of enterprises, the managing 
company has a unique opportunity to study and penetrate the foreign market. 


The client in these operations indisputably has several advantages in comparison to 
Situations in which an American firm simply opens its own branch overseas: The 
client retains ownership of the enterprise and uses the foreign resources only for 
the period of time stipulated in the contract. It is true that the process is 

only this simple in theory, whereas in practice the severance of relations with the 
American company is much more difficult, poses the threat of serious consequences 
and can severely disorganize production. For this reason, the conclusion of a 
management contract with a foreign firm is tantamount to the definite restriction 
of the client's own freedom of action. 


The activities of American consultative companies constitute another important com- 
mercial channel for the spread of management. According to various estimates, 
there are from 2,000 to 3,000 consulting firms operating in the United States, 
and around 100 are extremely large organizations of broad expertise, offering a 
variety of services in the resolution of administrative problems and in the use of 
the latest data processing methods and equipment. For example, one of these firms, 
Arthur D. Little, performs approximately one-fourth of all its work on contracts 
with overseas clieats (private companies and government organizations). This cor- 
poration helped India improve its defense industry, Chile--its chemical industry, 
and Greece--its food industry. In Colombia it reorganized export production units, 
in Ireland it improved the work of local airlines, and in Holland it drew up a 
long-range plan for the redistribution of the urban population and industry. It 
has aided dozens of countries in the organization of foreign tourism, etc. In 
other words, companies of this type take on assignments connected with the develop- 
ment of entire industries in foreign states and the compilation of comprehensive, 
long-range plans for the development of entire regions. 


An exceptionally important field connected with management is U.S. participation 

in the training of foreign administrators, either within the United States or 
directly in their own countries. This work is conducted under the auspices of 
American universities (more than 200 higher academic institutions in the United 
States have programs of this type for foreigners), consulting firms (the above- 
mentioned Arthur D. Little Corporation, for example, regularly organizes on-the- 
job training for higher and middle management from the developed and developing 
countries) and American professional and public organizations (like the American 
Management Associations, with more than 60,000 group and individual members from 
100 countries). American experience and, quite often, the financial assistance 

of American "charitable foundations" are extremely important to foreign business 
schools in the developed and developing countries. The purpose of all this activi- 
ty is the creation of a highly paid, more or less cosmopolitan pool of managers 
with a fairly similar reliance on American models--not only with regard to the 

more efficient use of office equipment or the latest decision making techniques, 
but also ir the philosophical, cultural and ethical spheres. This is creating a 
community of people who are expected to promote American influence and the American 
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way of life. In other words, they are expected to perform political and ideologi- 
cal functions in addition to economic ones. 


Whereas the export of technology often serves as a covert instrument of American 
influence, the export of management opens channels of influence that are even less 
visible to the untrained eye. The export of management could have even more po- 
litical potential than the export of technology because it affects the basis of 
economic management on the private and government levels, the formation of admin- 
istrative structures and the system of managerial training--that is, things that 
are inseparable from the particular state's system of values, hierarchy of nation- 
al priorities and, finally, economic order. 


The contemporary technological revolution has raised international relations to a 
qualitatively new level--the level of the genuine interdependence of states--thereby 
destroying all illusions about the possibility of isolated, autarchic development, 
and has established objective prerequisites for extensive international influence 
and division of labor in several spheres of public life. 


The problem now is the precise nature that this division of labor will acquire. 


The leader of the world capitalist system, the United States of America, is making 
every effort to prevent the equalization of the technological capabilities of 
States, preserve the imbalance in its favor and use it as leverage to turn inter- 
dependence into onesided dependence on the United States by other countries and 
peoples. American theories and U.S. foreign policy practices are still aimed at 
finding ways of creating a position of superior strength for the United States. 
Furthermore, the more often the United States has to retreat in other areas of 
international life, the more it will rely on technological leadership as something 
just short of its last reserve of power in military and non-military forms. 


The world, however, has already gone through the stage when international relations 
could be affected by the power politics of "selected superpowers." In a world of 
equal nations (and any other world is already impossible today), life demands 
productive cooperation by all states in the accomplishment of peaceful and con- 
structive tasks with the aid of the highest achievements of contemporary science 
and technology. The beginnings of this kind of cooperation, however modest they 
might seem, are already apparent. 


"Healthy cooperation is now being developed, sometimes within the framework of 
international organizations, by a significant number of states in such areas as the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, the fight against epidemic diseases, the eradication 
of illiteracy, the preservation of historical and cultural monuments and weather 
forecasting. In all of this,"’ stressed General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium L. I. Breznhev in the 
accountability report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th Party Congress, 


‘our country has played an active part. 





"In short, an effective basis already exists for the further cultivation of prac- 
tical and peaceful cooperation by states. The need for this is increasingly 
evident. This is attested to by such problems, for example, as the discovery and 
use of new energy sources, the provision of the planet's growing population with 
food, the preservation of our world's nature in all its richness and the explora- 
tion of the heights of outer space and the depths of the world ocean, "13 


1] 











FOOTNOTES 
"Science, Technology and American Diplomacy," an Extensive Study of the Inter- 
actions of Science and Technology with United States Foreign Policy, Committee 
on International Relations, U.S. House of Representatives, Vol I, Washington, 
1977, p XVII. 


As H. Pollack constantly stressed when he was chief of the Department of 
Scientific and Technical Affairs of the U.S. State Department, "A realization 
of the fact that the viability of the national economy now depends largely on 
the quality and scales of its use of science and technology has led to com- 
parisons of the technological potential of states and, consequently, the 
problem of the ‘technological gap.’ Today this gap means as much to the 
diplomat as the comparative size of armies meant a few generations ago" (H. 
Pollack, "Science, Foreign Affairs and the State Department," address at the 
University of Illinois, 17 May 1967). It is true that, according to many 
estimates, Western Europe was ahead of the United States in terms of rates of 
technological progress in the 1970's, which served as the basis for the predic- 
tions about the equalization of American and total Western European techno- 
logical potential by the 1990's. But these predictions depend a great deal on 
the strength of integration tendencies in Western Europe. 


For the sake of comparison, we could say that Japan imported licenses worth 
1 billion dollars and exported 200 million dollars’ worth during the same 
period. 


"Materialy XXVI s"yezda KPSS" [Materials of the 26th CPSU Congress], Moscow, 
1981, p 14. 


In this context, it is significant that the United States decided in 1979 to 
build a weather station with American radar and computer equipment in the PRC, 
which will work in a single system with American weather satellites, and 
followed this with a 1980 decision to sell China stations for tracking arti- 
ficial satellites, the Landsat, in order to decode the information they 
transmit (see SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 8, 1980, p 32). Ac- 
cording to experts, these projects are not merely of national economic signifi- 
cance, but have an even more apparent military purpose, because they will make 
qualitative changes in the Chinese leadership's degree of awareness of the 
situation near the Sino-Soviet border. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Spring 1980, p 914. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, April 1978, p 8S. 

The term information technology includes the forms, methods and equipment for 
the collection, long-distance transmission, processing and storage of 


information. 


H. Schiller, "Mass Communications and American Empire," New York, 1970, p 7. 
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10. "Modern Communications and Foreign Policy," Report No 5, Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements, Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 1967, p 53. 


ll. For more detail, see SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 8, 1976, 
pp 103-113--Editor's note. 


12. Ibid., No 12, 1979, pp 95-104--Editor's note. 


13. "Materialy XXVI s"yezda KPSS," p 26. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY AND TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 15-25 
[Article by S. A. Karaganov] 


[Text] When the influence of transnational corporations on the foreign policy of 
individual countries and international relations in general is discussed at politi- 
cal forums, in scientific journals or in the mass press, the discussion turns first 
to the use of these corporations by the governments of the states where they are 
based as an instrument of economic and political pressure. This approach is under- 
standable and correct. Intervention in the internal affairs of other states through 
the branches of foreign corporations, primarily American ones, evokes negative 
responses everywhere, but this kind of intervention has evolved into a system. 

There is also a great deal of literature devoted to the influence of monopolies on 
the foreign policy of the American Government. 


Another aspect of the corporations’ interrelations with governments, often marked 
by incompatible interests and even conflicts, is frequently ignored. 


International monopolies are far from a new phenonmenon. As we know, they appeared 
on the scene at the same time as imperialism, immediately began to play an active 
part in the foreign policy of the imperialist state and became the subjects and 
instruments of this policy. The increasing economic strength of the monopolies, 
their unbridled expansion on global scales, their attempts to make a profit at any 
price and their cosmopolitanism have often given rise to situations which have 
revealed that the goals pursued by individual monopolies have come into conflict 
with the national interests of a state (for example, some American companies con- 
tinued to cooperate with fascist Germany through their foreign branches during World 
War II). 


There is no question that monopolies and the bourgeois state have a common funda- 
mental interest in foreign expansion. This common interest is frankly acknowledged 
even by representatives of monopolistic capital. For example, when famous American 
financier and politician B. Baruch analyzed the interrelationship between 
Washington's foreign policy and the activities of major U.S. corporations in the 

15 years following World War II, he found “virtually total agreement on American 
economic, political and strategic interests." It turned out that no proof was 
required to corroborate the statement by the head of General Motors that whatever 
is good for the company is good for America, and vice-versa. 
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In their foreign political activity, all American administrations have proceeded 
primarily from the interests of monopolistic capital. For example, the U.S. Govern- 
ment was directly involved in preparing and carrying out a coup in Iran when the 
government of Mohammed Mossadegh tried to block the expansion of Standard Oil and 
Gulf Oil; Washington planned the military intervention in Guatemala when the proper- 
ty of United Fruit was endangered; it took military and economic measures to rein- 
force pro-American regimes in South Korea, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Indonesia, 
Greece and other cvuntries, thereby opening the door to American corporations. 
"Trade followed the flag,"' and the struggle against liberation movements and anti- 
imperialist changes went hand in hand with the promotion of the interests of major 
monopolies. 


Of course, the U.S. monopolies and the foreign policy establishment in Washington 
also have common strategic goals during the present stage of American imperialism's 
development. Just as in the past, the U.S. Government protects the interests of its 
transnational corporations and actively uses them in the common interests of the 
American state-monopoly complex. The relative reduction of imperialism's influence 
and potential, however, has given rise to a number of factors which are complicating 
the state's interaction with these monopolies in the process of foreign policy 
making and implementation in some areas. And, what is even more important, these 
factors often create certain conflicts between the corporations and the state. 


The principal way in which transnational corporations are used as an instrument of 
American foreign policy consists in the attachment of host countries to the U.S. 
economic complex and to the world capitalist economy in general through the eco- 
nomic structure of dependence and interdependence created by the corporations. By 
monopolizing world production in new areas of importance for the technical progress 
and military-economic potential of many countries, the transnational corporations 
are reinforcing the host countries’ technological dependence on the United States. 
Washington thereby acquires another instrument for the exertion of pressure on 
other governments. 


The transnational corporations play an important role in the spread of capitalist 
production relations throughout the non-socialist world. The appearance of the 
enterprises of these corporations in a country, particularly in a developing state, 
presupposes, in most cases, the formation of an entire network of subcontractors, 
bourgeois groups, bureaucrats and merchants with an economic incentive to promote 
capitalist development and support ally relations with the United States and other 
Western countries. 


Anotuer important way in which the transnational corporations are used in the inter- 
ests of the entire U.S. state-monopoly complex consists in securing, with their 
assistance, access to the natural resources of foreign countries. The corporations 
have contributed greatly to the development of American capitalism by acquiring 
supplies of cheap oil and other raw materials for the United States with Washington's 
support. This system of exploiting the natural resources of the non-socialist 

world was quite effective for a long time and always worked up to the end of the 
1960's, when the developing countries launched a vigorous and persistent campaign 
for a change in the status quo. 
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Any discussion of the means and methods by which the U.S. Government promotes the 
overseas economic expansion of American monopolies must begin with a few words 
about military and political support in general, the strength on which this expan- 
sion is based and which can be used covertly to force host countries to be more 
hospitable to American capital. In addition, many American official programs of 
aid to other countries are linked with overseas expansion by the transnational 
corporations, and the aid is generally offered on the condition that the host coun- 
tries establish a favorable climate for commercial activity by the branches of 
American monopolies. 


One of the most important ways in which the government protects the interests of 

the American transnational corporations consists in insuring their overseas 
investments against cases of expropriation, war, revolution or the impossibility 

of taking revenues out of host countries. This program, which was originally 

worked out by the government to accelerate the economic development of Western 
Europe, has extended virtually only to American investments in the developing coun- 
tries since the beginning of the 1960's, and only to the most underdeveloped in 

the economic sense since the end of the 1970's. The foreign investments of American 
transnational corporations are insured by the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, which is largely government-funded. 


All of this corroborates the well-known fact that a state which executes the col- 
lective will of the ruling class, and transnational corporations which serve as 
instruments of government foreign policy take coinciding and parallel lines of 
action, supplementing one another, and are responsible for making and engineering 
the foreign policy of American imperialism. We repeat, however, this process is 
erratic and contradictory because the ruling class influences foreign policy making 
during the course of a struggle within the bourgeois class. The ruling class of 
any bourgeois state is heterogeneous. It is made up of groups with specific inter- 
ests, and these interests may not coincide and could even conflict with one another, 
including foreign policy interests. The foreign policy line of a bourgeois state 
at any particular time therefore represents the result of struggle between several 
groups, and this result naturally cannot completely satisfy each of them. 


The classic formula in the "Communist Manifesto''--"the modern government is only a 
committee which manages the collective affairs of the entife bourgeois class"-- 
directly underscores the heterogeneity of these relations. It stresses the class 
nature of the bourgeois state's policy and points out the dialectical nature of the 
development of relations between the bourgeoisie and the government, as well as 

the possibility that certain conflicts can exist both within the ruling class and 
between individual segments of this class and the state. This tells us why the 
unity and interaction of American transnational corporations with the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the foreign policy sphere are often accompanied by disagreements between 
them. 


The presence of various strata in the ruling class of the imperialist states, dif- 
fering in terms of their interests and their degree of influence in the foreign 
policy sphere, was pointed out several times by V. Il. Lenin. 
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The increasing global involvement of American transnational corporations and their 
dependence on overseas operations have given rise to a situation in which this 

group of monopolies has developed specific interests that diifer from the interests 
of purely national companies and the bourgeoisie connected only with the U.S. na- 
tional economic complex. As prominent American political scientists R. Barnet and 

R. Muller remarked, "the interests, views and strategy of international corporations 
owned and managed by Americans have transcended the boundaries of the United 

States " 


This statement appears quite sound in many respects. Suffice it to say that 298 

of the largest American transnational corporations surveyed by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce were already earning more than 40 percent of their income outside the 
United States at the beginning of the 1970's. Around one-third of the assets of 
chemical and pharmaceutical corporations and three-fourths of the assets of electri- 
cal engineering companies were located abroad, / Foreign branches of American corpo- 
rations had a product valued at 515 billion dollars in 1978. Total direct U.S. 
overseas investments exceeded 180 billion dollars in 1979.8 But even this last 
figure does not reflect the actual scales of the overseas presence of American 
corporations. According to the estimates of experts from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, these corporations might control assets worth close to 500 million dol- 
lars abroad. In the list of the 150 largest transnational corporations published 
each year by FORBES magazine, 84 percent have more than 20 percent of their assets 
abroad. 


This broad internationalization of production has also established the objective 
requirements for more cosmopolitan political interests on the part of owners and 
administrators of transnational corporations, and their overseas assets become 
something like hostages in the host countries and makes the corporations extremely 
vulnerable to the mood of the governments of these states and to the political 
situation in these countries. In order to retain their influence and income, the 
transnational corporations are increasingly likely to give in to the demands of 
the governments in their host countries, even if this conflicts with some of the 
interests of the American State, or they prefer to act independently, without ever 
relying completely on the support of the American Government. According to a 
report to the Congress by the Comptroller General, "there is a tendency toward in- 
creasing cooperation between transnational corporations and the governments of 
host countries and, consequently, a larger gap between these companies and the 
government of their base country. This tendency is strenghtened by the difficul- 
ties encountered when the government of the base country tries to protect overseas 
investments,'’ the report says. ‘Closer interaction with governments of host coun- 
tries will mean that the transnational corporations will be a less effective instru- 
ment of American foreign policy than before. At the same time, they could have 
more influence on American foreign policy, particularly in cases when the govern- 
ments of host countries try to use the corporations to exert pressure on the United 
States, "10 


"Ubi bene, ibi patria" (the homeland is wherever things are good)--V. I. Lenin used 
this famous Latin phrase to describe the export of capital.! Capital has no home- 
land, and its allegiances are determined primarily by direct economic interests and 
profit norms. The interests of the owners and administrators of transnational 
corporations are depending more and more on the annual profit and loss statements 
of their corporations. 
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Of course, this does not mean that the investment of capital abroad causes the 
owners of corporations to completely ignore the interests of their own country and 
their own segment of the bourgeoisie. This is only one of the tendencies in impe- 
rialism's development. Many forces have opposed it, especially the government of 
the base country, and have curbed it or even reversed it. The tendency is also 
curbed by the fact that the international monopolistic oligarchy in each country-- 
the owners and administrators of transnational corporations--have a significant, 
in many cases decisive, effect on policy making in their own state, proceeding 
from their own interests, which are then manifested in state foreign policy al- 
though they often conflict with the interests of other segments of the bourgeoisie 
and with the objective interests of the entire state-monopoly complex. 


Furthermore, the foreign policy of the bourgeois state and the interests of trans- 
national corporations coincides strategically, in the main aspect--the protection 
and maximum spread of capitalist relations throughout the world. 


The end of the 1960's was the crossroads at which the divergence of corpocate and 
U.S. Government interests became particularly apparent. At this time, the objective 
process of the growth of American corporate international involvement and the growth 
of overseas investments met another process--the relative loss of U.S. strength. 

The policy of aggression, organizing coups, intervening in the internal affairs of 
sovereign states and suppressing national liberation movements aroused strong anti- 
American feeling throughouc the world and complicated the activities of transnation- 
al corporations. Under these conditions, the tendency toward more cosmopolitan 
interests and behavior on the part of companies with international operations became 
more pronounced and more noticeable. 


In connection with this, the managers of many transnational corporations began to 
realize the disadvantages of the American image of their corporations. The activi- 
ties of their branches in many foreign countries were associated not only with the 
unscrupulous behavior of other transnational corporations, but also with the nega- 
tive image of the United States itself. Branches of American corporations now 

often try to conceal their nationality, knowing how negatively the American presence 
in many countries is perceived. The attempts of many transnational corporations to 
conceal their affiliation with the United States as their base country! were 
reflected in the disappearance of the word "American" from their titles. For ex- 
ample, "American Metal Climax" became AMAX, “American Brake Shoe" became ABAX, 
etc.13 R. Stevenson, the Ford Motor Company's vice president in charge of inter- 
national operations, described the benefits of a supranational image, which allows 

a company to dissociate itself from the inconvenient aspects of its Amerigan origins 
or from a specific U.S. foreign policy line: "We at Ford Motor Company do not see 
any boundaries when we look at a map of the world. We do not regard ourselves as 

a primarily American company. We are a multinational company. When we deal with 

a government which does not like the United States, we always ask: 'Who do you 
like? Great Britain? West Germany? We have many flags. We export from any 
country. '"14 


A supranational image often not only allows the transnational corporation to escape 
complications in relations with the governments of host countries, but also gives 
them an opportunity to operate more flexibly, bypassing the particular aspects of 
Washington's foreign policy line that are inconvenient for them. 
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The actions of the transnational corporation, which are determined primarily by 
economic interests and the race for profits, can contradict or, what is more under- 
mine certain trends in official American foreign policy. For example, according 

to American data, during the cold war years some U.S. transnational corporations 
traded goods on the "Strategic" list with socialist countries through their overseas 
branches or through third parties. /5 Washington's attempts to prohibit the com- 
mercial transactions of the foreign branches of these corporations with the aid of 
the "trade with the enemy act" aroused the marked displeasure of American transna- 
tional corporations operating in Western Europe and Canada in the 1950's and 1960's. 


The interests of transnational corporations can also conflict with certain aspects 
of American foreign policy due to the specific opezations of corporations striving 
to derive maximum profit as quickly as possible. The government, on the other hand, 
must promote the interests of the entire bourgeois class and the entire U.S. state- 
monopoly complex, it is guided by the goals of the struggle to preserve capitalism's 
influence in the world and prevent the growth of socialist influence, and it there- 
fore might conduct a long-term policy or become involved in conflicts which, on the 
short-term level, could inhibit the expansion of many transnational corporations. 
Although the American Government's struggle to preserve capitalism's influence 
ultimately serves the interests of all American monopolistic business, it can be 
inconsistent at times with the interests of individual corporations and limit their 
profits. 


The reason why America supports Israel, in addition to the influence of the pro- 
Israeli lobby, is the hope that this state will continue to play the role of police- 
man in the Middle East and protect the interests of the United States. This policy, 
however, complicates the operations of many transnational corporations in an ex- 
tremely important region and was one of the reasons (along with other equally inm- 
portant reasons) that they lost certain assets in the Arab countries. This 
divergence of American foreign policy from corporate interests is one of the main 
factors in relations between the U.S. Government and the transnational corporations 
in this sphere and it determines the degree of corporate influence on Washington's 
Middle East policy. 


The disparities between Washington's foreign policy and the interests of American 
transnational corporations were extremely noticeable at the time of the war li: 
Vietnam, which deteriorated the conditions for the expansion of American interna- 
tional business and helped to undermine the world influence of American monopolies. 
Relations of the same type sprang up between the transnational corporations and the 
U.S. Government in connection with the restrictions on trade with the socialist 
countries and, in general, the use of trade as an instrument of foreign policy, as 
well as in those cases when the administration prohibited transactions between 
American companies and the countries where, according to Washington, human rights 
were being violated. The Carter Administration's campaign "in defense of human 
rights" was criticized in statements by representatives of the American business 
community and in such publications as U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, BUSINESSWEEK and 
the WALL STREET JOURNAL because it did not produce any tangible results from the 
standpoint of its declared goals, led to the loss of profitable contracts, under- 
mined trust in American corporations and complicated U.S. political and economic 
relations with a number of countries. 
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"We cannot hope," wrote G. Shultz, president of Bechtel and one of the most promi- 
nent members of the American business community, who has held three different 
cabinet posts, "to change the world by first evaluating and classifying other 
countries as good, bad or indifferent, and then using trade as an instrument to 
change the domestic policies of other countries. I say this because I think it is 
virtually impossible."+/ 


The repeated attempts of American administrations to use trade as a weapon against 
the socialist countries and several other states have been resisted by the companies 
which incur the direct losses or by farmers, as in the case of the embargo on grain 
deliveries to the USSR. Dissatisfaction with the invasion of trade by political 
motives and the use of trade as an instrument of foreign policy and a means of 
exerting pressure on potential or current partners of American companies is becom 
ing increasingly widespread in the business community as a whole, particularly 

now that U.S. economic positions in the world are suffering in general. 


Washington can prohibit or stop the activity of American transnational corporations 
in any country in order to compound the financial difficulties of the government in 
power there. The American corporations, however, do not always give in to this 
pressure. Submitting to this kind of policy usually causes the additional threat 
of lost income and assets. For example, in 1976 American transnational corpora- 
tions had to face this danger in Angola. Gulf Oil was extremely displeased with the 
State Department's demand, following the victory of the MPLA, for the cessation of 
payments to the legal government, headed by Agostinho Neto, and the curtailment of 
oil production in Cabinda. This would have cost the company 1.5 million dollars 

a day and could have caused irreparable harm to its equipment. Besides this, the 
company was afraid that the MPLA would turn the concession over to rival companies. 
In fact, the Italian ENI state corporation was trying to take over the oil fields 
being worked by Gulf, which was earning 10 percent of all its overseas revenues 
here. The U.S. Administration eventually had to give in, and Gulf resumed its 
operations in Angola and its payments to the legal government. 18 Now a group of 
American transnational corporations, most of them oi! companies, operating in 
Angola and dependent on the situation in this country, are actively opposing the 
Reagan Administration's attempts to conduct a tougher policy toward Angola and 

give antigovernment rebels more assistance. 


The U.S. Government's periodic inability to force American companies to carry out 
its orders has already become a fact of international politics and considerably 
reduces the impact of using trade as a weapon and of threatening its use. For 
example, after the American trade sanctions against Iran were announced, 1,200 
American companies, according to then Foreign Minister Ghotbzadeh, informed Iranian 
representatives abroad that they would do everything within their power to restore 
this trade. 


The differences between the interests of large transnational corporations and the 
policy of the American Government were quite clearly demonstrated in 1973 and 1974 
at the time of OPEC's conflict with the United States and the other oil-importing 
capitalist countries. In 1973 some American transnational oil corporations, in 

the fear that relations with the oil-producing countries would be complicated, even 
announced way that they would not be involved in the fueling of American 
warships. 2 The embargo of 1973-1974 provided a striking example of the disparities 
and conflicts between corporate activities and the interests of the American State. 
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American oil monopolies have long encouraged Washington to conduct a more flexible 
policy toward the Middle East, a policy which would compensate in some way for the 
unconditional support of Israel. The companies with the greatest incentive to 
maintain good relations with the Arab countries even spoke out against "excessive" 
shipments of weapons to Israel. In particular, 6 days after the beginning of the 
October war in 1973, the heads of Ford companies associated with ARAMCO sent 
President Nixon a note to talk him out of supplying the Israeli Army with weapons. 
Although their arguments consisted primarily in a list of ways in which this could 
harm the general strategic interests of the United States, it was obvious that the 
authors of the note were worried that oil companies based in the United States 
would have to give up their positions to Western European and Japanese competitors. 


In subsequent years the oil monopolies took this stand quite often. For example, 
these monopolies paid for newspaper ads which essentially supported the Arab view 
on a number of issues, arranged for “modeggte”™ Arab leaders to speak on national 
television and criticized Israeli policy, etc. All of this was dictated by the 
incentive to retain influence in the Arab countries and in the oil market in 
general. 


The relative effectiveness of the Arab oil embargo and the four subsequent increases 
in the price of crude oil was largely due to the Arab countries’ use of the distri- 
bution network created by the monopolies, which have interests in common with the 
Arab countries. The fact is that the transnational oil corporations only benefited 
from the price increases: Their sales volume rose dramatically and, besides this, 
the oil fields belonging to these companies in other countries, including the United 
States, became more profitable. 


Even today the oil monopolies are playing an important role in the rising price of 
oil in the world market, and this is certainly contrary to the general interests of 
the United States, which still has to import most of the oil it uses. This cor- 
roborates the conclusion drawn by the Subcommittee on Multinational Corporations 

of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: "Until the individual OPEC countries 
have guaranteed sales markets for their oil as a result of exclusive agreements 
with major oil companies, disagreements within OPEC are not likely to take the 

form of lower oil prices." The same conclusion was drawn by the authors of two 
reports compiled by the State Department in 1976 and 1977. 


Of course, we cannot absolutize the example of the transnational oil corporations. 
Their virtual monopoly in the world market and extremely high percentage of overseas 
operations (many of them earn more than nalf their income abroad), not to mention 
the colossal importance of the product they extract, transport, refine and distri- 
bute, put them in a position that is unique in many respects. But the experience 

of the oil monopolies F.. several features that are characteristic of the develop- 
ment of the transnational corporations’ interrelations with the U.S. Government in 
general. 


The oil companies fought for influence in the Middle East from the 1920's through 
the 1950's with the approval and direct support of the U.S. ‘oreign policy estab- 
lishment. This support became particularly noticeab’e at the beginning of the 

1950's. The fall of Mossadegh, in which the CIA took an active part, allowed them 
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to take over significant concessions from the English in Iran, “4 and a tax deduction 
which was offered specifically for political purposes gave the companies additional 
opportunities to bribe the Arab leaders of that time and negotiate more convenient 
terms. The daily diplomatic support of the oil companies also played a significant 
role. The system of oil production quotas and the system for its distribution 
among the capitalist countries were also established with the aid of the American 
Government, which saw them as another means of exerting pressure on its junior 
partners, not to mention the possibility of preferential treatment of the United 
States with regard to oil supplies. The government's support of this system of 
relations was based, according to the report of the Senate Subcommittee on Multi- 
national Corporations, on the belief that the transnational corporations would be 
an instrument of American foreign policy and that their interests coincided in 
general with the "national interests" of the United States.2° 


On the whole, however, the recent development of relations between the U.S. Covern- 
ment and the oil monopolies has demonstrated quite clearly that economic interests 
can objectively motivate the transnational corporations to conduct a line that does 
not coincide, in part or in whole, with certain trends in official American foreign 
policy. The Middle East conflict, just as any other crisis situation, only pointed 
up a tendency that already existed. 


In the first postwar years the American companies and the U.S. Government were com- 
pletely in agreement on the policy of foreign expansion. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment often paved the way for monopoly activity. In the 1960's the transnational 
corporations began to advance, relying more on their own growing strength than on 
the support of the government, which was sometimes unreliable and had been weakened 
by the overexertion of U.S. forces as a result of their deep involvement in the 
Vietnam adventure. 


In the 1970's, particularly in the second half of the decade, the situation began 
to change. The American transnational corporations began to lose some battles 

with their rivals from Western Europe and Japan, which could rely on the active and 
strong support of their governments. At that time the rate of inflation in the 
United States was rising dramatically while economic growth and labor productivity 
were slowing down. This limited the American transnational corporations’ chances 
to expand production in the domestic American market. Under these conditions, 
foreign trade and investment expansion, particularly in the developing countries, 
became even more important to these corporations. But expansion in this area was 
complicated by the growth of the anti-imperialist struggle, the political "insta- 
bility" in Asia, Africa and Latin America, which made it difficult for the trans- 
national corporations to exploit their resources, and economic nationalism 

combined with distrust of the United States and with anti-Americanism in general. 
The United States is reaping the harvest sown in the 1940's, 1950's and 1960's by 
American aggression, intervention in the internal affairs of foreign states and 

the practice of supporting the most reactionary, repressive regimes. Against this 
general background, the international monopolies are particularly irritated by the 
position taken by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, which are giving 
maximum support to national liberation movements and the struggle of the developing 
countries for a new international economic order, because this support considerably 
heightens the impact of anti-imperialist demonstrations in the liberated countries. 
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In 1975 and 1976 louder voices began to be heard in the American international 
business community, criticizing the U.S. Government for "not paying enough atten- 
tion" to the interests of this segment of monopolistic capital. They have demanded 
that the government support the foreign economic expansion of transnational corpora~ 
tions more vigorously and guarantee, with the aid of military force if necessary, 
pro-capitalist stability in the developing countries as an essential condition for 
normal transnati- al corporate activity. 


One of the reasons for American imperialism's move toward greater reliance on 
military strength (and primarily in those regions where the situation largely 
determines the success of American international business and the U.S. economic 
complex) is precisely the fact that the owners and managers of transnational corpo- 
rations who once insisted, under the influence of the defeat in Vietnam, on the 
limitation of American military presence in the world, have now encountered increas- 
ing difficulty in the sphere of foreign expansion and have begun to bring the 
American Government's foreign policy activity more closely in line with their own 
interests. By the end of the 1970's, a period marked by the continuous deteriora- 
tion of the world positions of American international monopolies, there was a 
strong sense of nostalgia for the days when U.S. military and political hegemony 

in the non-socialist world had guaranteed them virtually unlimited expansion. 

This, as well as the gradual disappearance of the "Vietnam syndrome," caused the 
interests of owners and managers of transnational corporations to converge with 

the interests of the military-industrial complex and the position of the particular 
segments of the U.S. ruling class which, for ideological reasons and because they 
do not want to face reality, are constantly pushing for a more aggressive American 
foreign policy. 


The most zealous companies in this area are those engaged in the extraction and 
processing of raw materials, whose overseas positions were harmed the most by the 
developing countries' increasing desire for economic liberation. ''The monopolies 
need the oil, uranium and nonferrous metals of others," the accountability report 
of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th Party Congress states, “and the Middle 
East, Africa and the Indian Ocean have been declared a sphere of U.S. ‘vital 
interests.’ The U.S. military magpine ‘s forcing its way into this region and 
plans to stay there a long time." 6 


The last round of expansionism by military force ended with the failure in Vietnam, 
which served as a catalyst in the deterioration of American imperialism's positions 
in general by weakening, as we have already pointed out, the global positions of 
U.S. transnational corporations. Now the increasing tendency toward a militarized 
American foreign policy is backed up by the support of many segments of monpolistic 
capital: Military-industrial companies are receiving huge new orders from the 
Pentagon and the transnational corporations are hoping that increased reliance on 
military strength will simplify their expansion, as it did in the 1950's and 1960's. 


But the days of American hegemony in the non-socialist world are gone forever and 
there are no objective or subjective grounds for the assumption that a new round of 
pressure, a return to interventionism and a new outburst of militarism will 
strengthen the positions of U.S. imperialism. Under the present conditions of 
international development--given the existence of a powerful socialist community, 
the increasing strength of peaceful and antimilitaristic forces and the increasing 
determination of people to acquire real independence--this policy is not only 
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destined to fail, but is even counterproductive from the standpoint of the inter- 
ests of those who are generating it. The tendency to forget the lessons of the 
past and the reluctance to face reality can lead only to new failures. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WEST BERLIN 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 38-45 
[Article by D. V. Trenin] 


[Text] West Berlin occupies a special place in U.S. policy in Europe. Washington's 
official policy toward West Berlin has always depended on the general policy of the 
United States in Europe and, in the final analysis, on the current state of U.S.- 
Soviet relations. The imperialist powers’ postwar policy of confrontation with 

the socialist countries in Europe has always been manifested in the West Berlin 
zone. American ruling circles complicated the international situation several 

times by using this city for various types of provocation and attempts to pressure 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries during the cold war era. 


The changing balance of world power, the establishment of U.S.-Soviet parity in 
strategic weapons and the development of detente in Europe, however, made the 
continued use of West Berlin as a generator of conflict increasingly difficult and 
hazardous for the United States and its allies. 


Gradually, under the influence of the new state of affairs, the U.S. Government 
recognized the need to correct its behavior in matters of foreign policy. In the 
late 1960's and early 1970's the Nixon Administration, which had announced a transi- 
tion from the “era of confrontation" with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries to an “era of negotiation," began to take part in specific measures to 
relax international tension. These included the conclusion of an agreement in 
September 1971 by the USSR, United States, France and Great Britain on matters 
pertaining to West Berlin. 


"The treaties signed by the Soviet Union and Poland with the FRG, the agreement 
reached by the four powers on West Berlin and the accords worked out by the GDR in 
regard to these questions with the FRG and the West Berlin Senate--all of this is 
leading to the conclusion of the postwar period of European development," L. I. 
Brezhnev said in December 1971. "A foundation is being laid for Europe's transi- 
tion to a new historical phase, which we believe will develop in an atmosphere of 
peaceful coexistence and mutually beneficial cooperation."1 


The strict observance by all parties of the quadrilateral agreement and its provi- 
sions, particularly the provision stating that West Berlin is not part of the FRG 
and is not under its jurisdiction, is an important condition of lasting peace in 
Europe. The U.S. Government also bears a great responsibility in this area. 
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The role and place assigned to West Berlin by U.S. ruling circles did not remain 
constant during different periods of postwar history. Throughout this period, 
however, Washington has always regarded this city as an object of U.S. global and 
European policy. Considerations of "prestige" are closely connected with political 
and strategic considerations. The frequent statements about the "vital importance" 
of the city for U.S. security are primarily propagandistic in nature, but the posi- 
tion and actions of the United States with regard to West Berlin are of great 
significance, as H. Kissinger once stressed, both from the standpoint of Soviet- 
U.S. relations and in U.S. relations with the Western European NATO countries. 


A more realistic U.S. approach to the West Berlin issue took shape at the end of 

the 1960's and the beginning of the 1970's, although the Nixon Administration, 

which had already began to negotiate the limitation of strategic offensive weapons 
with the USSR, had not expressed any desire to include questions connected with 
European security on the agenda of future talks. People in Washington were afraid 
that the discussion of European problems might bring up questions about the presence 
of American troops in Europe. This was the reason for the United States' resistance 
to the idea of convening a conference on security and cooperation in Europe, an 

idea which was brought up by the USSR and the other Warsaw Pact states. But the 
U.S. interest in the successful outcome of talks with the Soviet Union and the 
increasing interest of the Western European countries in detente promoted the in- 
volvement of American diplomacy in the efforts to consolidate peace on the European 
continent. 


At the same time, the United States linked its participation in the all-Europe 
conference with the question of West Berlin. The Nixon Administration decided to 
use it to "test" detente. "A mutually acceptable agreement (on matters pertaining 
to West Berlin--D. T.) could become a prerequisite for serious talks in other 
areas,"” wrote American researcher D. Bark. 


During his first official trip to Europe, President Nixon visited West Berlin in 
February 1969. The speech he made at that time to the inhabitants of this city 
testifies to a definite change in the American approach to the West Berlin question. 
He reaffirmed the United States' unchanged determination to "protect its rights" 

in West Berlin and the "freedom" of its inhabitants, and then the President not 

only admitted that the current situation was unsatisfactory (the same admission 

was made at the end of the 1950's by D. Eisenhower), but also advocated the con- 
tinuation of talks to put an end to the tension engendered by the "previous era." 


The U.S. Administration realized that the situation in the center of Europe was of 
primary significance to the Soviet Union from the standpoint of security interests, 
but this situation was also extremely important to the United States. 


The United States agreed to the talks on West Berlin because it expected to acquire 
additional leverage for the "regulation" of the process of detente in Europe and, 
to a considerable degree, because it had to keep its allies "in check." The fact 
is that the SPD/FDP coalition that took control over the Bonn Government in fall 
1969 and announced a revision of the FRG's “Eastern policy" worried Washington in 
spite of the fact that, in the final analysis, the concepts of the "era of negotia- 
tion" and the new "Eastern policy” had much in common and reflected the attempts 

of ruling circles in the United States and the FRG to adapt to the changed balance 
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of world power. Washington was worried about the actions of the Brandt-Scheel 
Cabinet, which were objectively leading to the attainment of greater political 
independence by the FRG. People in Washington were afraid that this would weaken 
the United States' leading role in the imperialist bloc. American ruling circles 
felt that the United States should always set the tone in talks with the East, and 
that it was the duty of the United States' allies to follow it, and not to "run 
ahead.'"' At the same time, life itself and the urgent need to preserve and consoli- 
date peace in Europe were motivating the United States and its allies to work out 

a realistic approach to European affairs, including the West Berlin problem. 


The talks by representatives of the USSR, United States, Great Britain and France 
on West Berlin began in March 1970 and ended in the signing of a quadripartite 
agreement on 3 September 1971. 


The agreement on West Berlin and the treaties concluded in 1970-1973 between the 
socialist countries and the FRG summed up the results of World War II. The West 
Beclin settlement eliminated a dangerous seat of tension in the center of Europe, 
considerably reduced the confrontation between the USSR and the United States and 
helped in the preparations for the conference on security and cooperation in Europe. 
This actually established the principle of peaceful coexistence and proved that it 
was possible to resolve complex international issues by means of negotiation. The 
talks on West Berlin and the conclusion of the agreement were made possible by the 
move to detente. At the same time, the agreement was the first actual success of 
the policy of detente, and it was a success that was achieved with the participa- 
tion of the United States. 


The documents making up the quadripartite agreement reflect a precisely measured 
balance of the interests of the participants. The structure of the agreement is 
such that it can only be regarded as a whole. Any other approach would have 
signified a step backward, a step in the direction of tension, instability and 
mistrust. As USSR Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko remarked in his statement at the 
34th Session of the UN General Assembly, however, the strength of the agreement on 
West Berlin is tested from time to time.4 


He was referring to the attempts that are made, primarily in the FRG, to give an 
arbitrary interpretation, bypass or even violate the fundamental provisions of the 
agreement. In order to "correct" the agreement, the Western powers practice the 
unilateral interpretation of its provisions and make use of certain points which 
distort the essence of the agreement when they are taken out of context. Besides 
this, they maintain that anything that is not directly prohibited by the agreement 
must be permitted. Finally, the Russian text of the agreement is ignored at times ,> 
In this process, the United States has either taken the position of an "innocent 
bystander" or has approved of the actions of certain FRG officials who are striving 
to bypass the main point in the document--the statement that West Berlin is not a 
constituent part of the FRG and shall not be administered by it. 


Officially and unofficially, Washington has tried to interpret the provision regard- 
ing the relations between West Berlin and the FRG as broadly as possibly. The 
American Government actually agrees with the Bonn interpretation of these relations 
as some kind of specific "ties."© According to a high-level representative of the 
American occupation authorities in West Berlin, there is a "unique sense of 
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community" between the city and the FRG. These "ties," according to several 
American experts, are supposed to compensate for the fact that West Berlin is not 
part of the FRG and cannot be administered by it. 


Washington has shut its eyes to the FRG's attempts to strengthen its so-called 
"federal presence" in the city. The United States tries to say that, although the 
direct administration of West Berlin by the FRG is prohibited, there are "legal" 
grounds for the "functioning" of federal bodies and institutions there.’ The 
American authorities do not prevent the holding of meetings, essentially for show, 
of party factions, Bundestag committees and landstag factions, at which questions 
having no connection with West Berlin are discussed. Official U.S. representatives 
have not ceased their attempts to extend the laws of the FRG to the city, include 
the city in EEC measures, etc. Contrary to the provisions of the quadripartite 
agreement, former Minister of Justice H. J. Vogel was “imported” from the FRG to 
serve as West Berlin's governing mayor in January 1981, and several other federal 
politicians were brought in to fill Senate vacancies. 


On the judicial level, however, the United States regards West Berlin as a separate 
territory. In this area, the viewof the American Government diverges from the posi- 
tion of the FRG, as set forth in a decision of the Federal Constitutional Court of 
31 July 1973, in accordance with which the city is a "land" (state) of the FRG.8 

The Americans must realize that supporting the FRG's claims would, in addition to 
everything else, undermine the basis for the presence of the occupation troops of 
the three powers in West Berlin. Nevertheless, American diplomacy's periodic use 

of the term "state of Berlin" represents a definite concession to Bonn and ignores 
the legal and actual status of the city. 


The United States has also taken an unrealistic stand in regard to the alleged 
"quadripartite status of all Berlin." Totally unsubstantiated statements have been 
made, according to which the agreement of the four powers also extends to the 

former Soviet sector of Berlin. This is absolutely not true. In fact, and this 

has been acknowledged by some American researchers, Berlin--the capital of the GDR-- 
"is not affected by the quadripartite agreement. Greater Berlin or the Eastern 
sector as such are never even mentioned in the quadripartite agreement." 


The conclusion of the quadripartite agreement essentially signified official recog- 
nition of the German Democratic Republic by the governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and France. The three Western powers "made their first committed 
reference to the German Democratic Republic as a sovereign state," E. Honecker said, 
"in regard to its borders and its relationship with the Federal Republic of Germany 
and West Berlin."10 After they had recognized the sovereignty of the GDR over the 
transit routes connecting West Berlin with the FRG, the Western powers could not 
put off the matter of exchanging diplomatic representatives with the GDR any longer. 
In February 1973 the English and French Governments announced that they would open 
embassies in the German Democratic Republic, but the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the GDR was not announced until 

4 September 1974, exactly 3 years after the quadripartite agreement was signed. 

The United States was the 1llth state to establish diplomatic relations with the 
German Democratic Republic. This signified de facto (and this has even been 
stressed by American writers) recognition of Berlin, with the exception of its 
Western sector, as the capital of a sovereign state--the cpr. 11 
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After the quadripartite agreement had been signed, Washington decided to remain in 
the background and offer considerable freedom of action to Bonn in West Berlin 
affairs. This seems to have been motivated by the FRG's strategic importance to 
the United States as a major military and political ally. The FRG's support is 
necessary security for many of Washington's actions in the international arena, 
particularly in the sphere of East-West relations. The Americans are paying for 
this support by safeguarding "FRG interests" in West Berlin. 


Although Washington has granted Bonn a free hand in West Berlin affairs, it has 
nevertheless retained leverage for influencing FRG policy in the form of the so- 
called "rights and responsibilities in Germany," to which the United States is 
constantly referring. 


On the whole, the American side's observance of the conditions of the quadripartite 
agreement testifies that the United States have a definite interest in maintaining 
stability in West Berlin. Nevertheless, it must be stressed once again that 
Washington has consciously put up with several of Bonn's attempts to bypass or 
violate certain provisions of the agreement. 


In return, the United States has demanded more active support from West German 
ruling circles for its actions in other parts of the world, such as the Middle East. 
At the same time, the United States is not reluctant, for obvious reasons, to take 
advantage of the difficulties arising in connection with West Berlin in the rela- 
tions between the FRG and the USSR and between the FRG and the GDR. 


All such attempts and calculations, regardless of the underlying motives, are ob- 
jectively injuring the common long-range interests that lie at the basis of the 
quadripartite agreement. 


The quadripartite agreement did not and could not solve all of the problems con- 
nected with West Berlin. West Berlin is still the only part of Hitler's former 
reich that still has an occupation regime. The United States, Great Britain and 
France, the three powers represented in the separate allied control council formed 
on 6 May 1949, after the division of Berlin, still have extensive authority in the 
city. 


The military administrations of the United States, Great Britain and France turned 
over certain administrative functions to the West Berlin Senate in the 1950's but 
reserved the right to take on the full responsibility of governing the city "if 
they should feel that this is absolutely necessary to safeguard security and 
protect the democratic order or if this should be dictated by the international 
obligations of their governments."12 The three powers include questions of securi- 
ty, disarmament, demilitarization, West Berlin's foreign relations and the supervi- 
sion of the city's police force within their sphere of authority. 


The United States has the most powerful occupation machinery in West Berlin. The 
American sector is made up of 6 of the city's 12 districts, with around 800,000 
inhabitants. Representatives of the United States play the main role in the allied 
control council and in the general headquarters of the allied troops. The U.S. 
military administration in West Berlin is the main instrument of American policy 
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toward West Berlin. The American troops arrived in West Berlin on 1 July 1945. 

The American garrison now numbers 5,700, or approximately the same as the combined 
strengths of the British and French garrisons (5,300). West Berlin is frequently 
visited by top-level representatives of the American military command in Western 
Europe. At times of international tension during the cold war era, the U.S. leader- 
ship actively used the American garrison in the city for shows of military and po- 
litical strength. "We have taken the risk of nuclear war more often in West Berlin 
than anywhere else,"!3 stated American researcher Eleanor Dulles. 


The American presence is made up of political, economic and ideological components. 
The political presence is the responsibility of the U.S. mission in Berlin. 


As for U.S. economic interests in West Berlin, they are represented by around 50 
enterprises, controlled by such major corporations as IBM, Litton Industries, 
General Motors, Gillette, Otis Elevator, Warner-Lambert, Continental Can, Kaiser 
Aluminum, National Cash Register and ITT. American companies account for almost 

7 percent of fhe city's industrial product and around 15 percent of its capital 
investments. + It was announced in January 1980 that the Ford Motor Company would 
begin producing auto parts in West Berlin. The necessary investments will total 
around 70 million dollars. 


The machinery of American ideological influence in West Berlin was developed at the 
height of the cold war. There are American television and radio stations, libra- 
ries, clubs, schools and movie theaters in the city. Contacts between U.S. service- 
men and the population are encouraged (the so-called "American-German folk 
holidays," "allied troop days" and "open house days" in military units). Contacts 
are also developed through the channel of "twin cities"--for example, between West 
Berlin and Los Angeles. The main purpose of this "internal propaganda" is the 
advertisement of the American way of life and the creation of pro-American attitudes 
in all strata of the city's population. Washington attaches particular importance 
to propaganda aimed "outside" and intended to "erode" the socialist order in the 
GDR. The geographic location of West Berlin makes it possible to transmit FRG 
television broadcasts to 80 percent of the territory of the German Democratic 
Republic. An important instrument of U.S. ideological diversion in West Berlin 

is radio station RIAS, which was established by the Americans in 1946 and broadcasts 
its programs in German. 


West Berlin is still being used extensively by U.S. ruling circles for espionage 
and intelligence activity, just as it was during the cold war years. These circles 
are trying to make use of the increase in East-West contacts, resulting from the 
success of the policy of detente, for their own unscrupulous purposes. 


Therefore, the United States has a diversified power structure in West Berlin and 
is using it to attain U.S. military, political and ideological objectives in 
Central Europe. 


At the turn of the decade the world atmosphere became tense through the fault of 

U.S. ruling circles. Washington decided to escalate the arms race for the sake of 
military superiority to the Soviet Union. The decision of the NATO Council session 
of December 1979 on the placement of new American medium-range missiles in a number 
of Western European countries, including the FRG, was an attempt to destabilize the 
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situation that had taken shape on the continent after World War II. This decision 
posed a particularly serious threat to the population of West Berlin. As Deputy 
Chairman D. Ahrens of the West Berlin's Socialist Unity Party remarked in his 
speech at the Paris convention of European communist and workers parties, "West 
Berlin is located to the east (of the proposed ———s site--D. T.) of these 
missiles, within the zone at which they will be aimed."45 


The United States has been more active in West Berlin since the beginning of 1980. 
Firstly, it pressured political parties in the city for public support of the 
foreign policy line of then President J. Carter. In essence, American ruling 
circles demanded that the parties represented in the West Berlin House of Repre- 
sentatives join the White House in its anti-Soviet "crusade." Secondly, 
Washington tried to use the West Berlin question to exert pressure on Bonn. Con- 
sidering the strong position that has traditionally been held by the West German 
SPD organization in the leadership of this party, the Americans arranged for 

D. Stobbe, West Berlin's governing mayor, to visit the United States in April 1980. 
The U.S. Government was prepc:red to demonstrate "solidarity" with the FRG in 
regard to problems connected with West Berlin in exchange for Bonn's solidarity 
with American policy toward the USSR. Certain circles in the FRG were in favor of 
this. West Berlin, on the other hand, was well aware of the price of this "soli- 
darity."' Many people there realize that the normal existence of the city as a 
separate entity is closely connected with detente. "Many people are just realiz- 
ing,'' West Berlin's former Governing Mayor D. Stobbe acknowledged after he returned 
from the United States, "what the policy of detente has brought us."16 The desire 
of West Berlin ruling circles to remain a "peaceful haven" in today's world is 
inconsistent, however, with their appeals for solidarity with Washington, which 
will link the city's problems "with any frosts ensuing from re etitions of the 
cold war."1/ Many responsible West Berlin politicians realize, however, that 
neither the USSR nor the GDR poses any kind of threat to the city and that U.S. 
ruling circles are not concerned about the interests of West Berlin's inhabitants, 
but about the consolidation of American military and political influence in 
Central Europe. As D. Anderson, former head of the U.S. mission in West Berlin, 
frankly admitted recently, for the United States, West Berlin "represents a 
bastion of strength against the ussRr."18 


At the end of April 1980, the city was the site of the most massive military exer- 
cises of recent years, with around 1,400 American and French soldiers taking part. 
The political purpose of these maneuvers consisted primarily in recreating the 
psychological climate of a "forward position" in West Berlin. At the end of 
October 1980, American General B. Rogers, supreme allied commander of the European 
NATO forces, visited West Berlin. During this visit, which was obviously provoca- 
tive in nature, he made certain militaristic anti-Soviet statements. "An attempt 
was made," noted the protest issued by the Soviet Embassy in the GDR to the 
British, U.S. and French authorities in West Berlin, "to draw the Western sectors 
of Berlin into NATO's sphere of action, although, as you know, West Berlin has 

no connection with NATO. It is not a territory of this military bloc, and NATO 
has no authority in West Berlin affairs."19 


In spite of Washington's latest escalation of international tension, the West 
Berlin zone remained calm in general at the turn of the decade. There were several 
reasons for this. 
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The deciding factor is the Soviet Union's consistently peaceful policy, aimed at 
the continuation and reinforcement of detente, particularly on the European 
continent. 


"We are in favor of the strict and full observance of agreements reached in the 
1970's,"29 stressed L. 1. Brezhnev at the 26th CPSU Congress, referring to the 
West's attempts to periodically deviate from the quadripartite agreement on West 
Berlin. 


The increasing influence of the world socialist system limited American imperial- 
ism's ability to try to settle international disputes with the aid of force or 
threats of force, particularly since the "test of strength" tactic was unsuccess- 
ful eveu in the past. In the past decade Western Europe has "tasted" the fruits 
of detente and of stronger security and stability on this continent. Attempts to 
artificially foment a crisis over West Berlin would certainly undermine this 
stability and the entire process of detente. Not one European country wants 
this, and the Western European leaders know it. In addition, the success of the 
policy of detente in Europe has considerably, if not completely, knocked the wind 
out of the sails of those who had an interest in escalating tension in the West 
Berlin zone, particularly for the promotion of the revanchist plans for the GDR's 
"absorption" by West Germany. The United States has to consider all of these 
factors. 


There is also another reason. The concept of detenteworked out by influential 
political forces in the FRG, primarily the SDP leadership, includes a calm situa- 
tion around West Berlin. Destabilization in this zone would affect the foundations 
of this concept. 


In spite of all difficulties and complexities and in spite of the attempts of the 
United States and the FRG to interpret the quadripartite agreement on West Berlin 
in their own way, the results of the observance of this agreement, which was signed 
10 years ago, provide eloquent testimony that the political settlement of the most 
complex and pressing international problems is possible if all concerned parties 
approach the matter constructively. 


Some statements by high-level representatives of the new U.S. Administration 
testify to some contempt on their part for the achievements of detente, which are 
valued quite highly in Europe. In West Berlin, just as in the majority of Western 
European countries, this is alarming the public: The prospect of international 
tension cannot please them. The peace-loving population of West Berlin supports 
the appeal of the Soviet Union, addressed to the Western countries and the new 
administration in Washington, for constructive dialogue, including tzilks on the 
summit level, on ways of reinforcing detente and curbing the arms race. The com- 
mencement of a businesslike dialogue without delay would be of considerable value 
to West Berlin. 
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RIGHTWING TERRORISM IN “HE UNITED STATES 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 58-68 
[Article by S. S. Kuz'michev] 


[Text] History is not likely to hurry in giving us a complete explanation of the 
actual motives and circumstances of the attempt on President Reagan's life on 

30 March 1981. However, regardless of whether the shots fired by John Hinckley, 
which wounded the President, his press secretary, one of the President's Secret 
Service men and a policemen, were a purely individual act with no conscious po- 
litical aims or the result of some kind of political conspiracy, the events of 

30 March once again drew attention to the problem of rightwing terrorism in the 
United States. It has been established that Hinckley was a member of the "National 
Socialist Party of America," one of the growing number of rightist extremist 

groups which openy advocate armed violence as a method of political struggle and 
are practicing this violence on an increasingly broad scale, and with the knowledge 
of the authorities. One of the facts shedding light on Hinckley's assassination 
attempt is the existence of a "criminal sector," numbering tens of thousands of 
people, in the American reactionary camp, the increased activity of this sector 

in recent years and the freedom of action granted to rightwing terrorists by the 
American Government. including the freedom to acquire firearms and engage in 
intensive combat training. 


There are many signs of the increasing activity of rightwing terrorism. The reviv- 
al of lynching in Alabama, the monstrous "hunting" of black children !n Atlanta, 
which has already taken around 30 lives, the failure to punish the Ku Klux Klan 
members and neo-Nazis who shot at participants in an antiracist demonstration in 
Greensboro (North Carolina), the assassination of a Cuban diplomat in New York, 
the seven racist murders of blacks in Buffalo (New York) last fall, the attempted 
assassination of black leader W. Jordan and the bombs set off in front of the 
Soviet UN Mission and the New York Aeroflot agency are all phenomena of a single 
nature. This latest outburst of rightwing terrorism in the United States, just as 
those in the past, is occurring at a time when reactionary forces are taking the 
offensive along the entire front of political struggle. The "criminal sector" of 
extreme rightists is announcing its presence more and more loudly and is aspiring 
to the role of a militant force in the reactionary camp. This sector is growing, 
finding new recruits and a sympathetic mob among the most dissatisfied members of 
the American lower middle class who have a grudge against the entire world. "Our 
country has an old tradition of violent antidemocratic action," acknowledges 
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renowned sociologist and Northwestern University Professor R. Gurr. "In the 
entire 200-year history of the United States, it would be difficult to find a 
decade with no serious outbursts of organized political terror. This historical 
tradition sanctions the use of violence by antidemocratic groups for sociopo- 
litical purposes." 


The most widespread form of rightwing terrorism in the United States is the terror 
of racist organizations, especially the Ku Klux Klan. This old ultra-rightist 
American organization was founded in 1865 by officers of the defeated army of the 
South as a secret terrorist society. The original purpose of the KKK was to 
undermine the order and authority established in the South after the Civil War 

and return the Negroes to the status of the inferior "lowest caste" of southern 
society. The Klan actually resumed the Civil War in the South, and after it had 
essentially performed these functions it disbanded--for a time. For several years 
after World War I the KKK renewed its activity, this time as a mass (with 3-6 
million members) organization of the bourgeoisie and middle strata. Politics 
played just as important a role as terror in its activity. President Harding of 
the United States was a secret member of the KKK. The economic crisis of 1929-1933 
struck a blow at the "semirespectable" Klan, but in the 1930's this terrorist 
organization continued to occupy one of the leading positions in the extremist 
camp. It took action primarily against labor unions and communists, cooperating 
closely with Hitler's agents in the United States. 


In the first years after World War II, the Klan, which had discredited itself by 
collaborating with the Nazis, seemed to be dying. However, the general increase 
in the activity of rightist forces in the atmosphere of cold war and the battle 
over racial integration stimulated a new upsurge in KKK activity. The Klan 
perceptibly influenced events in the South in the late 1950's and the 1960's, 
although the scales and results of its activity were much less impressive than 
during the period between the two wars, not to mention the initial period of its 
activity in the last century. After suffering serious defeats along with other 
reactionary forces in the attempts to stop the growth of the civil rights move- 
ment, the Klan almost disappeared. The number of its active members, according 
to official estimates, decreased from 17,000 in 1967 to 1,500 in 1974.3 The Klan 
ceased to be regarded as a force of any importance. 


In the second half of the 1970's, however, the Klan began to revive. The U.S. 
Department of Justice now estimates that it has at least 10,000 members. In 
1979 alone, the number of KKK terrorist acts almost quintupled. 4 


There are now more than 40 KKK groups in the United States,>- operating in more 
than 20 states. 


Until the end of the 1970's the largest branch of the KKK was the "United Klans 

of America," founded in 1961 in Alabama by R. Shelton. Shelton was obviously 
unable to adapt to the situation and mood of the beginning of the 1980's, however, 
and the leading klan became the “Invisible Empire of the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan," headed by "Imperial Wizard" Bill Wilkinson. At the end of 1980 Wilkinson's 
"empire" was joined by most of the members of a third large klan--the "National 
Knights of the KKK," founded in the mid-1970's. The head of the "Knights," 
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David Duke, apparently thought that the Klan was too limited in size and began to 
put together a new racist organization for the wealthy public, calling it the 
"National Association for the Advancement of White People." 


It was indicative of the times when Wilkinson, a 38-year-old small businessman 
from Louisiana, advanced to the role of klansman "No 1." In contrast to Shelton, 
who had become "moderate" after 2 years in prison, and to Duke with his college 
degree, who was trying to give the Klan an "intellectual" image, Wilkinson 
stressed the importance of military training, aggressiveness, the tactic of con- 
frontation and readiness to use a weapon at any time. The fact that it is pre- 
cisely the tactic of provoking violence that has helped him recruit more and 

more new members at a time when "more moderate" Klan groups are losing strength 
is proof of the increasing terrorist tendencies in the rigltist camp. 


The Klan works closely with American neo-Nazi groups--the "National States Rights 
Party,’ the “National Socialist Party of America," to which Reagan's would-be 
assassin J. Hinckley belonged, the "National Socialist Liberation Front," the 
"Overseas NSDAP" and others. In all, there are at least 13 such organizations 

in the United States with a total of 1,500-2,000 members. © They differ from the 
KKK only in their open allegiance to the old brand of German fascism. Klansmen 
regard this as a political error.’ The abovementioned Duke began as a neo-Nazi 
and then went over to the KKK. Some people are simultaneously members of the 
Klan and a neo-Nazi group. Futile attempts to unite all racist terrorist groups 
are made regularly. The last of these attempts was connected with the formation 
of the "United Racist Front" at the end of 1979.8 Joint terrorist actions by the 
KKK and the neo-Nazis have become more frequent. 


Who joins the Ku Klux Klan and why? Former "cyclops" (local organization leader) 
C. Ellis of the "United Klans of America” in Durham (North Carolina), who has 
since become active in the labor movement and supports racial integration, has 

an answer to this question: "Most of the klansmen are poor whites, people who 
are just as underprivileged and powerless as the blacks. Uneducated people, like 
me. Although there are doctors, lawyers and policemen too." 


There are many former servicemen in the Klan. Wilkinson is one of these. "I 
gave my country the best years of my life," he says at rallies. "I wore a 
sailor's uniform for 8 years, working as a code clerk on the Polaris submarines. 
Today I am serving my country in another way, and I tell you: The time has come 
to put on the white capes of the Klan."10 


The most favorable atmosphere for the Klan exists in small towns in the South, 

but klansmen have recently been able to recruit new members in the industrial 
regions of the North and California. In fall 1980 there were signs of KKK activi- 
ty in what seemed to be the most unlikely places--Harvard, Cornell and some other 
elite university campuses in the Northeast. 


The Klan gets its rank-and-file membership from among the poor, but the middle 
strata provide it with administrative personnel. The white truck driver, fitter 
or almost bankrupt farmer who joins the Klan generaliy has a sense of extreme 
social and political alienation. "The hard life makes them hard and arouses 
hatred in them," Ellis explains. "And who should they hate if not the blacks? 
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The blacks are lifting their heads, getting an education, voting and being elected. 
But these whites, who feel that they should be on a higher level than blacks, are 
stuck at the bottom."!2 The racist mind of the klansman, however, does not even 
entertain the idea that the blacks are the primary cause of all his troubles. He 
believes that the blacks are being indulged by other forces--liberals, Jews, com- 
munists, the mass media "big government" in Washington and even the bankers of 
Wall Street. 


Of course, the klansman does not try to threaten the distant ruling elite. He 
tries to create racial tension and unrest to prevent the government from giving 
in to the demands of the blacks. For many people, membership in the Klan serves 
as a means of overcoming alienation: When the faceless, powerless, exploited 
individual puts on the KKK gown and arms himself with a gun, he acquires the il- 
lusion of power--he begins to inspire fear, forces people to pay attention to 
him and is surrounded by an aura of adventure and mystery. For people with crim- 
inal inclinations, the political gangsterism of the Klan is much safer and even 
more "respectable" than ordinary crime. Finally, there are also those who join 
the Klan because it is a family tradition. 


Today's Klan actively seeks new recruits and sympathizers anyplace where racial 
tension exists. It has infiltrated the army, where the move to voluntary enlist- 
ment increased the percentage of blacks. According to a Defense Department 
directive published in 1971, servicemen are not forbidden to join the KKK. 


One of the KKK's new tactics is the so-called "protection of white children" who 
go to school with blacks. Speculating on the racial conflicts that arise in 
integrated schools, the Klan distributes specially prepared literature to school- 
children, recruits them for its "youth corps" and teaches teenagers how to use 
weapons. The Klan's propaganda brochures call upon the youth of the nation to 
"take the offensive and organize for self-defense in schools." 


The racist | on of the Klan and the neo-Nazis has recently had a much 
greater impact.+ This is attested to by the growing membership of racist teror- 
ist organizations and by the results of their participation in elections to the 
U.S. Congress and local government. In 1980 three of their candidates received 
an unprecedented number of votes. In North Carolina only a small percentage of 
votes kept neo-Nazi leader G. Covington from winning the Republican primary 
election for state attorney general; he received 56,000 votes. In the nation's 
largest electoral district, located in Southern California, KKK "grand dragon” 

T. Metzger won the Democratic primary election and ran for a seat in the House of 
Representatives, receiving 46,000 votes (14 percent of the total). In Detroit 
the leader of the neo-Nazi "National Union of Christian Democrats," J. Carlson, 
won the Republican nomination for the House of Representatives and received 40,000 
votes, or 32 percent of the total, in the general election. 


Throughout history, the Klan has gained strength whenever the balance of political 
power in the nation has shifted in favor of the Right. Judging by public opinion 
polls, several million people in the United States are potential Klan members 
(people who “approve strongly" of the KKK),1°> but the individual who "approves" 
will not become personally involved in racist terrorism until he has felt an 
internal need for this and can count on relative impunity. 
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The most important stimulus of the revival of racist terrorism was the shift 
noticed in the second half of the 1970's in government policy toward the blacks 
and other ethnic minorities. This entire policy, which was essentially engineered 
in the 1960's andwas based on recognition of the fact of racial discrimination 
and the need to take special measures against it, was in a state of crisis. 
Members of the academic community and political circles began to believe that the 
blacks "had been given too much," that society was not responsible for the poverty 
of minority groups and that the government should cut social expenditures in times 
of economic difficulties. These tendencies soon affected Washington's policy and 
the general climate of racial relations in the United States. "Under these condi- 
tions, the individual with hostile feelings about racial minorities is at greater 
liberty to threaten them because this has become socially acceptable once again," 
Harvard University Dean A. Epps said. As President J. Chandler of Williams College 
(Massachusetts) put it, "the current change in the national mood has freed some 
disgusting instincts." 


The most alarming sign of official tolerance of terrorist crimes was the 1980 
trial of six klansmen and neo-Nazis who had fired at an antiracist demonstration 
in Greensboro (North Carolina) in November 1979, The racists drove their cars 
into the demonstrating crowd and opened fire, killing five white members of a 
leftist organization. The entire incident was filmed by a local television re- 
porter. At the end of the trial, which went on for more than a year, the court 
announced that the victims were "communists" who had come to the demonstration 
armed with guns and acquitted the murderers, who had been "provoked" and acted in 
"self-defense." 


"A precedent has been set," B. Battle, black banker from Greensboro, said about 
the verdict. "The court has signaled that a murderer can go f.ee." 7 We are 
overjoyed," Covington, the local neo-Nazi leader, announced. "This means that 
whites still have a chance to fight." One of the klansmen who was released from 
custody called the verdict "a victory for America." "Any defeat for communism," 
he said, "is a victory for America,"18 


A characteristic feature of the events in Greensboro was the participation of 

two police agents--a local police informer and a federal agency employee--in the 
preparations for the terrorist act. Federal agent B. Butkovich did not only take 
part in planning the raid as a member of Covington's group, but also convinced 
the raiders to arm themselves with automatic rifles and offered to hide the 
killers from the police after the brutal murders of the demonstrators had taken 
place.19 The role played by these individuals, however, was not even mentioned 
at the trial. 


Participation by police agents in racist terrorist actions is a fairly traditional 
phenomenon. The Klan has always had white policemen among its members, who have 
seen no conflict between their work on the police force and their membership in 
the KKK. Until recently, the FBI had paid informers in the KKK, who were directly 
involved in terrorist acts, including murders. 


Considering the common class and political goals of rightwing terrorists and the 
repressive organs of the bourgeois state, this kind of cooperation seems quite 
natural. Of course, since terrorists dispute the government's monopoly on 
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physical coercion and flagrantly violate the laws, the government has to take 
punitive measures against them from time to time. But this is generally done under 
public pressure, and the penalties, which are quite minor, affect only individuals, 
giving the organizations a chance to continue their criminal activity, 29 


Rightwing terrorism is also stimulated considerably by the present rules governing 
the sale and storage of private weapons in the United States. In many states 
there is virtually no gun control, and this means that terrorists can stockpile 
weapons without any difficulty and engage in combat training. The many attempts 
of the liberal wing in Congress to institute stricter regulations in this area 
have failed because of the opposition of rightist forces. The Republican Party, 
with R. Reagan as its head, vigorously campaigned against new gun control laws 
before the 1980 election. The opposition of the Right is rationalized with dema- 
gogic references to American traditions, which supposedly sanctify the right of 
citizens to acquire and keep weapons as an integral feature of the American way 
of life. These traditions do exist, but not in a vacuum. The National Rifle 
Association, a private organization of firearm owners and manufacturers, is 
regarded as one of the most powerful lobbies in Washington. The gun lobby makes 
up an important part of the military-industrial complex and is backed up by the 
companies which produce firearms and therefore have no interest in the limitation 
of their spread, and by the Department of Defense. The Pentagon regularly sells 
obsolete weapons from its warehouses through the National Rifle Association; the 
association pays for this by actively supporting the general policy line of the 
military establishment. 





Regarding itself as the shock detachment of the general rightwing offensive, the 
Klan, judging by existing data, believes that its specific role consists in 
preventing any opposition to reactionary policy. Racist terror is supposed to 
frighten ethnic minority groups, injure democratic movements and suppress any 
riots that might break out in the ghettoes, as they did in the 1960's. "Prepara- 
tion for racial warfare" (the stockpiling of weapons and the teaching of martial 
arts in special camps) is now one of the main areas of KKK activity. 


It is possible that influential forces in the American Government also have an 
interest in increasing racist terror because these actions create a favorable 
atmosphere for a more rigid official repressive policy. For example, the FBI has 
cited a series of recent terrorist acts as an argument in favor of the resumption 
of the broad-scale surveillance of all opposition groups. This kind of surveil- 
lance had to be toned down somewhat in the 1970's after the facts about COINTELPRO 
were made public. 


The activity of counterrevolutionary emigre terrorist groups represents a specific 
form of rightwing terrorism in the United States. Cuban emigre groups are the 
most active, and there are several reasons for this. In the first place, the re- 
volution in Cuba was relatively recent and the comparatively isolated U.S. com 
munity21 of counterrevolutionary emigres from Cuba or people who were simply 
frightened by the revolution are still, although to a lesser degree than in the 
1960's, serving as a nutritive medium for terrorist activity against Cuba, against 
those who support the normalization of U.3-Cuban relations and against revolu- 
tionary movements in other Latin American countries. The second reason for the 
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Cuban counterrevolutionaries' prominent place among rightwing terrorists in the 
United States is the CIA's ongoing undeclared war against Cuba and all national 
liberation forces in Central and South America. This CIA backing guarantees the 
terrorists financial assistance and protection from all types of criminal prosecu- 
tion and, in the broader context, crowns their activity with a kind of halo. 


No other form of rightwing terrorism in the United States owes as much to Washington 
official policy as the terrorism of the Cuban emigres. In 1959, immediately after 
the victory of the Cuban revolution, the CIA began to form and train diversionary 
squads made up of Cuban refugees in the United States. Within a few years this 
army numbered 6,000. The terrorist preparations did not cease after the failure 
of the landing on Playa Giron in April 1961: The CIA continued to train Cuban 
emigres in diversionary operations on special bases in Florida, Nicaragua and 
Guatemala, sent saboteurs to Cuba and tc Cuba's territorial waters and enlisted 
the aid of the Mafia in a plan to assassinate Fidel Castro and members of the 
Cuban revolutionary government. Thousands of Cuban emigres underwent combat 
training in the U.S. Army and Marine Corps. 22 Volunteers took part in the CIA's 
"counterinsurgency" operations in the Congo and Vietnam. 


The stock of anti-Cuban terrorism in Washington was falling with each year, however. 
The plans to destablize and overthrow the revolutionary order in Cuba failed, and 
the terrorists’ unconcealed contacts with American Government bodies injured the 
international prestige of the United States and aroused criticism within the 
nation. Besides this, the Cuban counterrevolutionary terrorist groups took advan- 
tage of their actual legality to engage in ordinary crime--burglary, smuggling, 
etc. There is some evidence that Cuban counterrevolutionaries played the key 

role in the most astounding act of political terrorism of our century--the assas- 
sination of President J. Kennedy. If, as more and more American researchers are 
saying, the assassination was actually planned by an ultra-rightist group in the 
CIA with the aid of the Mafia and Cuban terrorists, and if one of the motives 

was revenge for the President's "softer" policy toward Cuba and the USSR, this 
episode can be described as a "boomerang" which struck at the state that had made 
terrorism an instrument of its foreign policy. 


Ever since 1964, when President Johnson closed the Florida bases from which the 
raids on Cuba were made, contacts between the American special services and 
Cuban terrorist groups have been less visible. Within the terrorist camp there 
have been endless internal battles, the fragmentation of groups and progressive 
decay. 


A new stage in the activity of the Cuban terrorists began in the mid-1970's. By 
this time there was a strong tendency in favor of the development of normal 
relations with Cuba in the United States and Latin America. A movement for the 
normalization of relations with Cuba was also launched by Cuban emigres in the 
United States. The terrorist groups interpreted all of this as a challenge to 
their "cause" and their very existence: Progress in normalization would, sooner 
or later, put them outside the law and put an end to their special status on the 
continent. The alarm was sounded in the terrorist camp. 


The increasing activity of these terrorists was only one facet of the new anti- 


Cuban campaign. The assistance Cuba gave the Angolan revolutionary government 
and Cuba's solidarity with national liberation movements in Latin America, Africa 
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and Asia enraged rightwing circles in the United States. In this atmosphere, the 
terrorists regained the sense of impunity they had felt in the early 1960's. 
Furthermore, the revival of anti-Cuban terrorism in the United States in the 
second half of the 1970's was closely connected with the general upsurge in Latin 
American fascism. Several reactionary regimes on the continent, especially the 
fascist junta in Chile, began to make use of the services of anti-Cuban terrorists. 


The regrouping of the anti-Cuban terrorists began with a "purge" of their ranks. 
In 1974 and 1975 the so-called "zero group," consisting of members of the "Cuban 
Nationalist Movement," eliminated at least five leaders of rival groups as 
"traitors." Soon after the "purge," in June 1976, this organization and several 
other large groups passed a resolution at a conference in Costa Rica on the crea- 
tion of a "United Revolutionary Command"--a coordinating body made up of the chief 
anti-Cuban terrorist leaders. Judging by reports in the American press, the 
United Command performs more than a coordinating function. It is the official 
representative of the anti-Cuban terrorists in their relations with Chile and 
other states. The formation of this command marked the beginning of a dramatic 
escalation of terror. The best-known crimes of this group include the assassina- 
tion of prominent Chilean emigre spokesman 0. Letellier and Political Research 
Institute associate R. Moffitt (Washington, September 1976); a bomb set off ina 
Cuban airplane, resulting in the death of 73 people (Barbados, October 1976); the 
executions of K. Muniz and E. Negrin, two leaders of the U.S. Cuban community who 
advocated the normalization of relations with Cuba (Puerto Rico, April 1979, and 
Union City, November 1979); the first assassination in UN history of a staff member 
of a foreign mission in New York--Cuban diplomat F. Rodriguez (September 1980). 
American companies with commercial contacts with Cuba are also the target of ter- 
rorist actions by Cuban counterrevolutionaries. 


The anti-Cuban terrorists interact closely with reactionary regimes and groups 
outside the United States. Actually, most of the serious crimes of these terror- 
ists in recent years were committed jointly with overseas forces. Their chief 
partner is the Chilean junta, which owes a great deal to the Cuban counterrevolu- 
tionaries. In 1971-1973 Miami served as one of the main foreign bases of Chilean 
fascist subversive activity against the Allende Government. The news of the 
fascist coup in Chile was a cause for joyous demonstrations in "little Havana." 
Colonel Eduardo Sepulveda, who was appointed Chilean consul in Miami by Pinochet 
soon after the coup, immediately concluded an agreement with the leaders of anti- 
Cuban groups, in accordance with which the junta promised to supply the terrorists 
with weapons and money. The terrorists, for their part, launched a campaign to 
terrorize and intimidate emigre Chilean patriots. The campaign reached its 

climax with the bomb set off on Embassy Row in Washington, which cut short the 
lives of 0. Letellier and R. Moffitt. This terrorist act was conceived by the 
abovementioned Sepulveda, then the director of the Chilean secret police (DINA), 
and was carried out under the supervision of a DINA agent. There is some evidence 
that the same groups were involved in the assassination of Chilean General kK. 
Pratz, Pinochet's influential opponent, in Argentina in 1974. 


Nicaraguan dictator Somoza actively assisted the anti-Cuban terrorists. They 
repaid him by fighting on his side during the civil war in Nicaragua and they 

are now helping Somozista refugees from Nicaragua conduct subversive activities 
against the Sandinista Government. There have been reports that the Cuban counter- 
revolutionaries are connected with the Paraguayan junta, other reactionary regimes 
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in Latin America and the South African BOSS intelligence service. In 1975 and 
1976 anti-Cuban terrorists fought in Angola in the mercenary detachments that 
were trying to overthrow the government of this country. 


In all, there are more than 200 Cuban counterrevolutionary groups in the United 
States, 24 but most of them exist only on paper. Estimates of the total number 

of members of anti-Cuban terrorist groups range from several hundred to several 
thousand. The three main anti-Cuban terrorist organizations in the United Revolu- 
tionary Command are Brigade 2506, the Cuban Nationalist Movement and Abdala. 
Together, they make up a legal, organized terrorist structure, serving as the 
basis for the activity of tactical groups--"Omega-7," "Alpha-66" and "Group Zero." 


Brigade 2506, which took its name from the diversionary brigades that made the 
landing in the Bay of Pigs in 1961, is the oldest of these organizations. The 
nucleus of the brigade consists of the surviving veterans of the 1961 raid. The 
organization recently supplemented its ranks with antisocialist elements deported 
from Cuba. The organization is headed by Manuel Artime, who commanded the landing 
on Playa Giron, was taken prisoner and was then released from prison and turned 
over to the American authorities at the personal request of President J. Kennedy. 
Artime has long been closely connected with H. Hunt and B. Barker, two of the 
"plumbers" who conducted "secret operations" against President R. Nixon's po- 
litical opponents. Career intelligence agent Hunt devoted an entire book of praise 
to Brigade 2506, the formation of which he had supervised. 


The Cuban Nationalist Movement, judging by all indications, is the largest of 
these organizations. It was founded in 1968 and has two wings--the "northern 
zone,'' based in Union City, and the "southern zone" (Miami). It was members of 
this group, acting under the auspices of "Omega-7,"" who assassinated Letellier, 
Moffitt, Rodriguez, Muniz and Negrin. The "northern zone" is headed by 32-year- 
old Armando Santana, who spent 2 years in prison for a 1976 attempt to set off a 
bomb in a New York theater where the anniversary of the Cuban revolution was being 
celebrated. The head of the "southern zone" is Miami car salesman Felipe Devero, 
veteran of Brigade 2506, confirmed fascist, and the movement's chief "ideologist," 
considered to be the inventor of the tactic of "war on the road to peace,” with 
which the terrorists have armed themselves. 


Abdala is a student group which operates primarily in New York and New Jersey. 
It is headed by 32-year-old Gustavo Marin. In the past its activity was limited 
to political propaganda against Cuba, but in recent years the names of its 
members have been entered on the lists of suspects in the criminal activities of 
"Omega-7." 


In recent years, "Omega-7" has become the main illegal tactical group of the anti- 
Cuban terrorists. The group is made up of the members of the abovementioned 
organizations who were directly involved in terrorist acts. The same can be said 
of "Group Zero" ("'Comando Zero") and "Alpha-66," which has its headquarters in 
Miami and specializes in raids against Cuba. This is the most highly militarized 
group of terrorists, with the structure of a military subdivision. In a specially 
established military camp, "Campo Libertad," located in the Florida Everglades, 
terrorists in military uniforms perfect the tactics of landing operations and 
partisan warfare. The camp is commanded by 48-year-old "Major" Jorge Gonzalez, 
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a former "green beret." Gonzalez has spent time in prison in Cuba and in the 
United States (4 years in an Atlanta prison for the attempted bombing of several 
American commercial ships serving the trade with Cuba). In July 1980 Gonzalez 
told BOSTON GLOBE reporters that it was the responsibility of his camp to create 
a "well-trained invasion force." 


Although most of the leading anti-Cuban terrorists have spent time in prison, 

they have been penalized only for their less serious crimes while their bloody 

acts have been excused. In September 1980, for example, a court of appeals in 

the District of Columbia acquitted the murderers of Letellier and Moffitt. 
(Incidentally, that same September, after a trial lasting 4 years, the Venezuelan 
authorities released one of the most dangerous fighters of the United Revolutionary 
Command, Orlando Bosh, and his three Venezuelan accomplices, although they did not 
even deny that they had blown up the Cuban airliner off the coast of Barbados in 
1976). 


In most cases, the attempts of U.S. local authorities to investigate terrorist 
acts and even the purely criminal activities of terrorists are impeded by the 
Cuban counterrevolutionaries' long relationship with the CIA. A New York police 
inspector described the situation as the following in a VILLAGE VOICE interview: 
"You start an investigation, and suddenly everything falls apart. Then you 
realize that you cannot get along without the CIA and you ask it for help. But 
they let you know that the agency is not interested in investigating the case, "26 


At the same time, the terrorists, according to the U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, are 
kept "well informed about police activity."27 For example, when the Letellier 

and Moffitt killings were being investigated, the terrorists knew the names of the 
FBI agents in charge of the case and even threatened one of them. In this connec- 
tion, the LOS ANGELES TIMES reported that "Letellier was killed by the members of 
a group with impressive resources: They were able to learn the name of the FBI 
agent in charge of the investigation, have him followed, discover the name of his 
fiancee, learn her itinerary and find her in a crowded New York airport to deliver 
their warning." 


The "criminal sector" of the Right does not consist only of racists and anti-Cuban 
groups. Other, less significant groups include the pretentiously named "Committee 
of 10 Million," recently founded by R. Depew, former head of the "Minutemen," the 
"Christian Patriots Defense League" and "Posse Comitatus," a Croatian terrorist 
organization which operates mainly on the West Coast. The Zionist "Jewish Defense 
League" is also still functioning, although its founder, M. Kahan, moved to 

Israel in 1973. 


The increasing activity of rightwing terrorism is a matter of grave concern to the 
democratic U.S. public. It would be wrong to overestimate the potential of right- 
wing terrorists: Their numbers are insignificant in comparison to the combined 
political strength of the democratic movements. Nevertheless, then can do con- 
siderable harm because they act under cover and have influential patrons. Progres- 
sive forces in the United States are quite anxious to organize the repulsion of 
rightwing terrorism. To inhibit this activity, they are trying to publicize the 
facts about the crimes committed by rightwing terrorists and about their connec- 
tions with centers of power, to mobilize public opinion against them and to 
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intensify the fight against against racism and against the political reactionary 
offensive in general. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 15 December 1980, p E5524. 


2. In the 1930's the Klan, under the leadership of "Imperial Wizard" J. 
Colescott (the chief advocate of the anticommunist and antilabor line), 
established close contact with numerous Nazi organizations. The Klan was 
quite sympathetic to European fascism. Mussolini was once a Klan hero in 
spite of the anti-Italian feelings in the KKK. Leaders of the KKK publicly 
expressed their affection for Hitler several times. Therefore, its active 
cooperation with the American Nazis was no coincidence. The leaders of Nazi 
groups and Hitler's agents--W. Pelly, J. Smith, Colonel Sanctuary, Major- 
General Mosely, K. Asher, D. Christians, J. Detteridge and many others-- 
either began their career in the Klan or combined their leadership of Nazi 
groups with membership in the KKK (D. Chalmers, "Hooded Americanism. The 
History of the Ku Klux Klan," Chicago, 1965, pp 284, 307, 317, 322). 


3. THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, 7 December 1980, p 156. 

4. SOUTHERN EXPOSURE, Summer 1980, p 51. 

5. CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, 12 November 1979. 

6. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 18 July 1978, p E3865. 

7. "I tell the Nazis that things will go better for them if they give up the 
swastika," a newsman was told by one the "grand dragons" of Wilkinson's Klan. 
"After all, this is the most hated symbol in the world" (WORLD MAGAZINE, 

20 January 1979). 

8. CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, 12 November 1979. 

9. S. Terkel, "American Dreams: Lost and Found,” New York, 1980, p 203. 

10. ESQUIRE, March 1980, p 36. 

11. TIME, 8 December 1980, p 32. 

12. S. Terkel, Op. cit., p 203. 

13. SOUTHERN EXPOSURE, Summer 1980, p 91. The KKK “youth corps" has at least 
15 training camps in California, Texas, Illinois, Indiana, Colorado and 
Alabama--THE NEW YORK TIMES, 30 November 1980; 10 December 1980. "It is 
not true that the boys in our camps are strangling one another," an instructor 


at the Puller Camp in Texas said. "We are simply teaching them how to do 
this"--THE NEW YORK TIMES, 30 November 1980. 
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14. As an example of Klan demagogy, the subject matter of which is not confined 
to racism, here is an excerpt from Wilkinson's speech at a rally in Alabama: 
"Today we are once again fighting a government of oppressors. A government 
which forces people to give preference to blacks in the job market. It forces 
white children to go to school with blacks. It is depriving us of military 
superiority. It has broken treaties with old allies and has given away 
American property--for example, the Panama Canal. All of these actions are 
aimed directly against the desires, wishes and interests of the people of the 
United States.... I do not like it much when people like Edward Kennedy 
openly advocate the redistribution of wealth. This is a communistic idea. 

I am against the redistribution of wealth by the government. I will not give 
it my property so it can give it away to other people. What about you?" 
(SOUTHERN EXPOSURE, Summer 1980, pp 88, 90). 


15. S. Lipset and E. Raab, "The Politics of Unreason," Chicago, 1978, p 329. 
16. TIME, 8 December 1980, p 32. 

17. BOSTON PHOENIX, 25 November 1980. 

18. THE GUARDIAN (Manchester), 30 November 1980. 


19. MACLEAN'S, 4 August 1980, p 26. 





20. "Mayors and local authorities have tried to scare us with their troops and 
police," B. Wilkinson said after one of the Klan's most serious confrontations 
with the authorities. "But we regard the soldiers and police as our friends: 
After all, there are so many klansmen among them! "~-SOUTHERN EXPOSURE, Summer 
1980, p 90. "I can tell you with all certainty," said Maryland Klan leader 
W. Minton, "that no one in the State of Maryland will ever condemn me for my 
activity in the Klan'’--WORLD MAGAZINE, 20 January 1979. 


21. Most of the Cuban emigres are concentrated in Miami (Florida), in a neighbor- 
hood called "Little Havana." In the 1970's, Union City (New Jersey), not far 
from New York, became the home of a second Cuban community, representing more 
than half of this city's population of 70,000. 

22. The Cubans who were accepted for service in the American army were trained in 
marksmanship, subversive activity, partisan warfare, underwater sabotage, etc. 
At the end of their training period, they were discharged and it was implied 
that their help might be solicited "if necessary." 

23. INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, 2 February 1976. 

24. COVERT ACTION INFORMATION BULLETIN, December 1980, p 5. 

25. BOSTON GLOBE, 13 July 1980. 


26. ZA RUBEZHOM, No 39, 1980, p 16. 
27. U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, 6 December 1976, p 32. 


28. PEOPLE'S WORLD, 20 November 1976 
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FIVE YEARS OF INTERUNIVERSITY CONTACTS 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 69-71 
[Article by S. G. Orekhova] 


[Text] It has been 5 years since the Moscow State University imeni M. V. Lomonosov 
(MGU) began to engage in broad-scale scientific exchange with leading U.S. academic 
institutions. These contacts are accomplished both in accordance with intergovern- 
mental agreements--through IREX! and the Fulbright Foundation, and by means of 
direct interuniversity communication. 


It all began with an interuniversity agreement on cooperation that was signed in 
October 1976 with the State University of New York.2 A few months later, in May 
1977, an agreement was signed with a midwestern intercollegiate association. This 
association unites the Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota and Ohio State 
Universities and a branch of the University of Wisconsin in the state of Iowa. An 
agreement on cooperation between MGU and the California Institute of Technology in 
Los Angeles went into effect in August 1979. An exchange program has also been 
worked out with the Arizona Physics Laboratory. 


What have these agreements accomplished in the last 5 years? 


The expansion of Soviet-American scientific contacts was given strong momentum by 
the summit meetings of Soviet and U.S. leaders. The basis for contacts of this kind 
between the two countries was laid by the Final Act of the all-Europe conference in 
Helsinki in 1975. These contacts were born in an atmosphere of international 
detente. In spite of all the intrigues of detente's opponents, many American 
universities and educators are still expressing a desire for cooperation. 


Professor V. I. Tropin, MGU vice chancellor in charge of international contacts, 
assessed the first 5 years that the interuniversity agreements were in effect and 
said that the positive results of this cooperation are self-evident. 


In the last 5 years, Tropin said, the State University of New York alone has had 
47 Soviet post-graduate students studying there, and 34 professors from MGU have 
performed scientific work there. In turn, we accepted more than 70 graduate 
students and academics from SUNY. 


We must admit that we encountered certain difficulties in the development of these 
contacts. At one time all of the plans for scientific exchanges between the two 
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countries were in question. There are circles in the United States that are creating 
tension and trying to sabotage scientific contacts, but the American academics, with 
rare exceptions, have not shared the views of these groups. They are interested in 
developing scientific cooperation between the USSR and United States. They, just as 
our academics, want to continue joint scientific research and broaden these con- 
tacts, which benefit both sides equally. 


We have received many letters from American academics who have either already been 
at MGU or plan to come to our university, and from American student teachers who 

had a chance to work with us during these years. All of them value this cooperation 
greatly. 


In the opinion of Professor N. V. Sivachev, chairman of the MGU Coordinating Coun- 
cil for American Area Studies, the exchange of history instructors is a vivid 
example of the success of this cooperation. For several years in a row, guests 
from the United States have taught courses in the history of the American political 
parties at the MGU. 


Each year, N. V. Sivachev said, a prominent American historian teaches this course 
in our history department. They include David Cronon from the University of 
Wisconsin, David Brody from the University of California, Albert Smith from the 
University of Maryland, Winton Solberg from the University of Illinois, Peter 
Walker from the University of North Carolina, Robert Kelly and Leon Litwak from the 
University of California (in Santa Barbara and Berkeley) and Eugene Trani from the 
University of Missouri. 


All of the American professors who have taught in our department have taken a seri- 
ous and responsible approach to our VUZ curriculum. Their lectures have indisput- 
ably benefited our young specialists. Many professors want to return. Some of them 
come for brief visits; for example, John Franklin, former president of the American 
Association of Historians, Marilee Serti from Wisconsin and Eric Foner from the 

City University of New York. 


American student teachers in history who come to the MGU also study the hictory of 
our country. One of them, Timothy O'Connor, told us of his impressions. 


I am studying the life and work of A. V. Lunmacharskiy and his role in the history 
of Soviet culture, he said. When I go back home, I plan to write a book about him 
and publish it through the University of Minnesota Press. I have had no trouble 
gathering material. I am fascinated by my work in the Central State Archives of 
Literature and Art, the Central State Archives of the October Revolution and the 
State Historical Archives in Leningrad, or, in short, in the richest and most comp- 
lete files of documents. 


Moscow University is also participating in scientific and technical cooperation 
with the American side. For example, a work by Soviet and American scholars was 
published in 1979--"The Organization of Planning and Prediction. The Soviet and 
U.S. Experience."" The Americans taking part in the compilation of this work were 
a group of authors headed by W. Bill, dean of the New York University School of 
Business. 














Professor G. A. Yegiazaryan of the MGU Department of Economics, who heads the 

School of Industrial Economics and was one of the authors of this book, said that 
the book was well received by specialists in our country and in the West. The 
Soviet authors of the work include N. A. Medvedev, chief of the Economic Planning 
Administration of the USSR Ministry of Timber, Pulp and Paper and Wood Processing 
Industry; P. M. Katsura, deputy general director of the Volga Motor Vehicle Plant; 
and PRAVDA Editor-in-Chief V. G. Afanas'yev. The American writers were IBM Corpora- 
tion Vice President Abraham Katz and other experts. The foreword was written by 
President M. Bundy of the Ford Foundation and Deputy Chairman D. M. Gvishiani of 

the State Committee for Science and Technology. 


The study of the universe is another sphere of productive cooperation. A vivid 
example of cooperation in this area is the joint work of physicists and astro- 
physicists from the MGU and Caltech. Professor V. B. Braginskiy, doctor of physics 
and mathematics and head of the Radiophysics Department of the MGU School of Physics, 
was one of the Soviet scientists who worked in this institute's jet propulsion lab- 
oratory, headed by Professor K. Thorne. 


Along with Professor Thorne and his colleagues, V. B. Braginskiy said, Soviet 
scientists studied many aspects of the modern relativist theory of gravitation. 

The scientific cooperation in this field was secured by an agreement between Caltech 
and MGU, which envisages joint work in the investigation and detection of gravita- 
tional waves from extraterrestrial sources of astrophysical accidents. Two gravi- 
tational antennae will be built as part of this agreement--one in Moscow and the 
other in Pasadena, near Los Angeles, where the institute is located. The pair of 
antennae should work together, the physicists say, in a synchronized system. 


This ‘synchronized system" exists in literature as well as physics, particularly 
when it is reinforced by translation. This was discussed by renowned American poet 
William Jay Smith at a reception in his honor in the MGU Journalism Department. 
Smith taught a course in American poetry and literature to the students of this 
department in the spring 1981 semester, and the translators of his verses at this 
reception were Andrey Voznesenskiy and Yevgeniy Yevtushenko. 


Smith was invited to the USSR by MGU and has addressed students, academics, archi- 
tects and builders in Moscow, Kiev, Leningrad and Irkutsk. 


As we can see, the range of our contacts is quite broad. The main thing is that 

we now have a good tradition of exchanges and joint research and we have established 
personal contacts, which are extremely important in science. The fruits of this 
cooperation will be enjoyed for many years. 


FOOTNOTES 


l. The International Research and Exchange Council, founded by the American 
Council of Learned Societies in 1968 to organize cooperation with academics from 
the socialist countries of Europe. Through IREX, Moscow University communicates 
with Columbia, Harvard, Pennsylvania State and other universities. See the 
interview with [REX Executive Director Allen H. Kassof (SSHA: EKONOMIKA, 
POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 9, 1977). 
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2. For more about MGU's agreement with the State University of New York, see the 
interview with the rector of MGU (1973-1977), Academician R. V. Khokhlov, and 
the chancellor of SUNY, Doctor Ernst L. Boyer (SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, 
IDEOLOGIYA, No 12, 1976). 


3. For more about MGU's agreement with this association, see SSHA: EKONOMIKA, 
POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 9, 1977, pp 77-79. 


4. See the interview with W. Solberg (SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, 
No 7, 1978). 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN U.S. FISHERIES 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 72-78 
[Article by Yu. M. Yevdokimov] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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UNITED STATES SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY IN EASTERN EUROPE 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 79-84 
[Article by Yu. V. Kazakov] 


{Text} Since the mid-1970's there have been quite heated arguments among various 
segments of the U.S. political establishment over what the U.S. approach to the 
European socialist countries should be under present conditions. Methods of 
"enhancing the effectiveness" of East European policy in order to bring it more in 
line with Washington's global and regional strategic aspirations are being 
discussed. : 


The U.S. Congress takes an active part in shaping Washington's official line with 
regard to the European socialist countries. In the second half of the 1970's a 
number of hearings were held in the halls of the Capitol, devoted to discussion of 
various aspects of U.S. relations with individual East European countries and with 
the region as a whole. 


A feature of these hearings was that, to a considerable extent, they summed up the 
results of the Democrats’ policy and revealed, in general, not only the current but 
also the long-term goals of U.S. policy with respect to East Europe. The senators 
and congressmen were addressed by many representatives of the Department of State 
and other U.S. departments and agencies of the previous administration. The U.S. 
East European strategy expounded during the hearings reflected the U.S. political 
establishment's overall approach to this region. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the advent to power of the Republican administration entailed no radical 
changes in East European policy. Much of what was said during the hearings fits 
entirely into the framework of the policy of the Reagan Administration with respect 
to the region's socialist states. Some changes will obviously take place but they 
will be of a tactical, corrective nature. In any event, the first months of 
President R. Reagan's term in the White House, and particularly his administration's 
stance on Poland, give every grounds for this supposition. 


This also applies, to a considerable extent, to the new U.S. Congress (the 97th), 
which is still paying great attention to U.S. policy with respect to the European 
socialist states. Many of the senators and congressmen now taking an active part in 
the noisy propaganda campaign surrounding the events in Poland and stoking the 
atmosphere of anti-Sovietism are no novices as legislators. As members of previous 
congresses, they also exerted considerable influence at that time on the formation 
of U.S. policy with respect to the European socialist countries. 
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The unremitting interest in Eastern Europe displayed by the U.S. political estab- 
lishment, including U.S. legislators in Congress, is explained by the fact that, 
"from the geostrategic, economic, military and political viewpoints," East Europe 
is of tremendous significance for the West.) Ina restrospective assessment of 
U.S. policy as a whole in past years, the majority of those taking part in the 
hearings were obliged to note that U.S. strategy with respect to the East European 
socialist states "has been ineffective" in that, despite vigorous attempts to bring 
political and economic pressure to bear on them by the United States and its allies 
in Western Europe, these attempts have failed to lead to "changes in the political 
system” of the countries of the region. 2 


Particularly great attention was paid to the "differentiated approach" policy as 
the basic method of U.S. East European strategy of the 1960's and 1970's. The 
"differentiated approach," placed at the foundation of the policy of "building 
bridges to Eastern Europe" by the Johnson Administration and subsequently modified 
somewhat, was aimed basically at splitting the socialist community and setting the 
states of the region against one another and against the Soviet Union. L. Hamilton 
(Democrat, Indiana), chairman of the Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East and 
co-chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, was obliged to admit that, from the 
standpoint of economic and sociopolitical unity, the term "Eastern bloc" is "still 
valid" as a description of the East European countries. 


American political strategists believed that by emphasizing the preferential devel- 
opment of relations with some states of the region they would be able to create the 
necessary preconditions for the erosion of socialism in these countries. But, as 

W. Luers, deputy assistant secretary of state for European affairs (in 1978 he was 
appointed U.S. ambassador to Venezuela), noted when he addressed the participants in 
the congressional hearings, "there are no signs that any of the countries (of East 
Europe--Yu. K.) would like to change its current allied commitments or its present 
political and social system."4 


Nonetheless, a number of senators and congressmen are continuing to insist on 
activating Washington's policy, primarily its economic policy, in East Europe with 
a view to promoting certain "processes of erosion" in the countries of this region. 
Washington's East European policy during the period of the Carter Administration 
took account of these demands, which, to a considerable extent, formed the basis of 
the extensive campaign “in defense of human rights" outside the United States and 
the "selective"--that is, again, the "differentiated'*-approach to individual East 
European countries, and primarily Poland. Expressing the opinion of the members of 
the Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East, the abovementioned L. Hamilton said 
that the United States should selectively expand bilateral diplomatic, cultural and 
scientific contacts with the European socialist countries and "achieve progress 
where it is possible."> 


In Washington's efforts, the "policy of differentiation" with respect to Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union has recently acquired a clear tendency to grow. The 
hypothesis put forward by Z. Brzezinski, President Carter's national security 
adviser--a proposition with "a deep-lying internal subtext"--that "the way to East 
Europe does not necessarily lie through Moscow," became a sort of slogan for U.S. 
diplomacy in the region. The 1977 confidential presidential directive on the main 
principles of U.S. policy with respect to the European socialist countries, whose 
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content was made public by TIME magazine, caused a great stir at the congressional 
hearings. "The United States," this directive said, "must develop closer relations 
with the East European countries proceeding from its own interests and not as a by- 
product of detente in relations with the Soviet Union, "6 


Viewing these official statements in the context of overall U.S. foreign policy 
strategy and comparing them with trends in Soviet-U.S. relations in the late 
1970's--primarily the emphasis on rivalry rather than on cooperation with the USSR, 
which Washington made at the turn of the decade--those taking part in the congres- 
sional hearings agreed that “the United States has embarked on the path of rivalry 
with the Soviet Union for influence in Eastern Europe." 


Gambling on this rivalry, U.S. ruling circles proceed from traditional imperialist 
views, in accordance with which the entire world is divided into "spheres of 
interest" and "zones of the superpowers’ vital interests." "Detente," the materi- 
als of the congressional hearings stated back in 1978, "will not cr if we engage 
in peaceful rivalry for political influence in the Soviet sphere." 


It is scarcely possible to mistake the true goals of the abovementioned statements 
regarding "peaceful rivalry for influence in Eastern Europe." "The United States," 
the Library of Congress report states, “has always believed that promoting the weak- 
ening of ties between the Eastern European countries and the Soviet Union, and pri- 
marily in the military sphere, accords with U.S. national security interests."9 


It should be noted that in recent years the view that "the importance of a region is 
viewed primarily in the context of the balance of forces between the superpowers"10 
has become widespread in the U.S. political establishment, including the Congress. 
This approach ares. geneen that the United States should make an active attempt to 
use Eastern Europe!! within the framework of the "global confrontation" with the 
Soviet Union in order to turn the region into a “zone of unease” for the USSR. 


At the same time the opinion has spread among U.S. ruling circles that it is dis- 
advantageous and dangerous for the United States to count on creating a "destabiliz- 
ing or crisis situation in Eastern Europe." The supporters of this approach have 
obviously given preference to "creeping counterrevolution.” The United States must 
orient its policy to the long term, the abovementioned report on the congressional 
hearings states, and therefore "encourage internal evolutionary processes" calcu- 
lated to make the East European countries able, in time, "to prove more receptive" 
to "Western values and democratic ideals."12 


On the tactical level the attempts to translate these arguments into concrete 
reality were reflected in the gamble on all-round support for renegades in the 
socialist countries during the course of the hypocritical “human rights" campaign, 
elevated by the Carter Administration to the rank of official Washington policy. 
This campaign, as is well known, was extensively supported by the Congress. Many 

of its members, using hypocritical appeals for “the defense of humanitarian values" 
as a cover and invoking the provisions of the Final Act signed in Helsinki, came 

out in support of those in the socialist countries who have spitirually broken with 
their people. An example is the report of the notorious "Fascell Commission" (named 
for the congressman, a Democrat from Florida, who headed the "Commission on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe"--Yu. K.) on "the situation in the human rights sphere in 
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Eastern Europe," which attested that many congressmen and senators had directly 
encouraged subversive activity and acts of ideological sabotage against the 
socialist countries. "The administration," the abovementioned 1977 presidential 
directive states, "must maintain regular contacts with representatives of the 
"loyal opposition’ in Eastern Europe, which means liberal intellectuals, artists 
and church leaders no less than official government representatives." This, in the 
Washington strategists’ opinion, should promote the creation of alternative socio- 
political institutions of power in these states. 3 The addenda and proposals put 
forth during the congressional hearings in connection with this point in the presi- 
dential directive stated, in particular, that the maintenance of "regular contacts 
with the opposition may expediently be assigned to /U.S. private individuals and 
organizations/ [in boldface] and not to representatives of the U.S. Government" 
(author's emphasis--Editor's note). 


Washington's present position with respect to the Polish People's Republic can serve 
as a kind of indicator of all U.S. East European policy, showing not only how far 
specific practical steps by U.S. ruling circles correspond to the concept set forth 
above, but also what new, correcting elements are being introduced into it in line 
with the recent changes in the international situation, in U.S.-Soviet relations and 
in the development of the political situation in Eastern Europe as a whole and in 
the individual socialist countries. An analysis of certain congressional documents 
of 1980-81 makes it possible to trace, to some extent, the present train of thought 
of the U.S. political establishment. 


The events in Poland generated varying responses among U.S. legislators. Above all, 
of course, there was a sharp increase in the activity of congressmen and senators of 
an overtly rightwing complexion adhering to overtly anticommunist views, in particu- 
lar many people of East European origin. They, for a number of reasons, are 
closely linked with the "East European lobby ."45 


Particularly notable is the fact that, since sometime in August 1980 to the present, 
a provocative campaign around the events in Poland, aimed at giving support to anti- 
socialist forces in that country and encouraging their subversive activity, has been 
inexorably gathering momentum. A number of congressmen and senators are demanding 
that the U.S. Government take "more decisive action." Thus, on 27 August 1980 some 
104 congressmen sent a message to President Carter, urging him to "give support to 
the strikers" and "fighters for human rights" and to "use all his influence and 
prestige" to help "remove" the lawful government .16 


The provocative activity of the leadership of the AFL-CIO labor union association, 
which is carrying out overt interference in the internal affairs of a sovereign 
socialist state, has met with broad support among the U.S. legislators. For 
instance, Congress' official publication, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at the recom- 
mendation of Senators D. Moynihan (Democrat, New York) and 0. Hatch (Republican, 
Utah), regularly publishes propaganda materials,// with a view to rendering support 
to the subversive activity of the AFL-CIO leadership against Poland although it has 
long been known that these leaders have already shown themselves to be direct 
stooges or accomplices of the CIA during the events of 1956 in Hungary, the events 
of 1968 in Czechoslovakia, and now in Poland. 


Some congressmen, for instance R. Dornan (Republican, California) or E. Derwinski 
(Republican, Illinois), are not at all fastidious in their choice of means, and 
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moved by the aim of fuelling anti-Soviet hysteria, lose no opportunity to deliver, 
from the rostrum of Congress, utterly false allegations about the situation in 
Poland and on the borders of its neighboring countries.18 In a little over a year 
the U.S. Congress has adopted many resolutions on the "Polish question." Let us 
recall Resolution 423 (September 1980), for which 228 (out of 435) congressmen voted, 
and Senate Resolution 562 (December 1980), adopted by the votes of 68 senators (32 
did not vote). These resolutions are couched in overtly anti-Polish and anti-Soviet 
terms and are aimed at using a distorted interpretation of the policy of the Soviet 
Union and other Warsaw Pact states to attempt to drive a wedge into their fraternal 
relations with socialist Poland. 


More cautious proposals and opinions can also be heard under the dome of the 
Capitol. Thus, speaking of the U.S. stance with respect to the events in Poland, 
Congressman C. Zablocki (Democrat, Wisconsin) called for “common sense and 
restraint ."19 


A similar view was expressed by Senator J. Biden (Democrat, Delaware) in relation 

to the December (1980) decision of the NATO session in Brussels in connection with 
the events in Poland, and by Senator E. Kennedy (Democrat, Massachusetts), who spoke 
of the urgent need to resolve the “crisis in Poland exclusively by peaceful means," 
since in the "state of deepening confrontation in various parts of the world" the 
attainment of that goal would be of “great significance for the cause of peace and 
cooperation between East and West."20 Senator D. Durenberger (Republican, 
Minnesota) called for Washington's stand on the events in Poland "not to become a 
groundless provocation, which can only lead to catastrophe." 


Of course, these people also want to strengthen U.S. influence--only by more flexi- 
ble methods--on the processes taking place in Poland. From their viewpoint, under 
present conditions there is an urgent need to coordinate actions by the United 
States and its NATO allies, and the more effective use of financial and economic 
levers must become the main element in their policy with respect to Poland. As 

E. Kennedy stated, Western financial aid to Poland "must create a positive climate" 
for "further reforms." 


In this connection attention is drawn to the publication of an article headlined 
"Banks as a Lever for Influencing Poland" in the NEW YORK TIMES newspaper in 
February 1981. Its author is none other than L. Aspin (Democrat, Wisconsin), a 
member of the House Armed Services Committee. He expresses the opinion, in partic- 
ular, that, under the conditions of the extremely complex economic situation in 
Poland, the role of Western banks as an important policy lever is growing signifi- 
cantly. With their help, he states, the West could achieve the implementation of 
"economic reforms" in Poland in a direction favorable to the West and the settle- 
ment of the crisis in the country on terms whereby the Solidarity trade union 
association would be the “sole guarantor of public approval and support" for that 
settlement. 73 


In other words, L. Aspin is calling for the United States and its Western European 
allies to make use of a broad arsenal of political and economic methods of influ- 
ence to extend the influence of the reactionary, antisocialist forces which have 
entrenched themselves in the Solidarity group. It is no accident that the United 
States, like the West in general, is now inclined to regard those forces as a 
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potential "headquarters" for the implementation of "broad sociopolitical reforms" 

in Poland. It is not very difficult to guess what is implied by these reforms, par- 
ticularly if you are familjer with the program of actions published in the name of 
the Solidarity leadership.*4 


In view of the above it is not surprising that questions of the development of the 
domestic situation in the European socialist countries, particularly in light of the 
events in Poland, are attracting increasing attention in the 97th Congress. 


Broadcasts to those countries by U.S.-financed radio stations are also aimed at 
undermining the social system in the socialist countries. The American Congress has 
devoted unremitting attention to these questions in recent years. All requests by 
the previous administration for increased appropriations, for the construction of 
new transmitters or for increasing the capacity of existing ones, for the radio 
stations broadcasting to European socialist countries--Voice of America (VOA), Radio 
Free Europe (RFE) and Radio Liberty (RL)--were met unquestioningly by Congress. The 
new Congress, the 97th, reacted in an equally "understanding" way to President 
Reagan's proposal on the latest increase in the budget of these radio stations. 


This position emphasizes the unanimity of Congress and the administration, which 
see radio broadcasting not as an effective means of achieving mutual understanding 
between peoples, but merely as an important medium of propaganda influence at a 
time of increasing ideological pressure by the West, headed by the United States, 
on the socialist states. 


Many congressmen and senators are currently trying to portray the blatantly subver- 
sive activity of RFE and RL, which are known for their ties with the CIA, as 
"activity within the framework of free exchange of information and ideas," allegedly 
fully in keeping with the norms of international law and with the spirit and letter 
of the Final Act signed in Helsinki. However, the actual congressional documents 
show how hypocritical these assertions are and graphically illustrate the true aims 
of RFE-RL activity. Congress' official publication, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
points out, in particular, that these two subversive centers are "most valuable 
instruments" of U.S. foreign policy and "the only means of undermining the Soviet 
system."' To this end, it goes on, the United States ‘should review the radio 
stations’ strategic role and significantly reappraise it, taking strategic priori- 
ties into account ."2° 


Some U.S. legislators have frequently criticized VOA, saying that, as an official 
government radio station, it is allegedly "caught in a net of political restric- 
tions, imposed on it by the State — which considerably reduces the 
effectiveness" of the radio station, 26 


Since the end of the 1970's, however, VOA broadcasts to socialist countries have 
differed very little from the overtly hostile propaganda of RFE and RL. The differ- 
ences have been even smaller since summer 1980 in connection with the events in 
Poland, when all three radio stations declared open radio war on the socialist 
community countries. Moreover, one can even detect an element of "division of 
labor": Whereas RFE (and, to a corresponding degree, RL) assumes an overtly anti- 
Soviet stance and aspires to the role of a headquarters or center for directing 

the actions of subversive antisocialist forces in Poland and some of its neighbors, 
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VOA has assumed wide and manifestly scandalous powers as a disseminator of shabby 
misinformation and lies. It was no accident that E. Derwinski, addressing Congress 
in January 1981, said: "I want to praise VOA, the official radio station of the 
United States for overseas broadcasts, for its reaction" to the events in Poland. 


Therefore, an analysis of the materials of congressional hearings and numerous 
speeches by senators and congressmen in the latter half of the 1970's and beginning 
of the 1980's shows that the differences of opinion among U.S. legislators on mat- 
ters of U.S. East European policy are not fundamental; rather, they all boil down to 
different tactical approaches by the individual segments of the U.S. ruling class to 
the East European countries. 


The essential purpose of all these approaches, however, is to weaken the socialist 
community as much as possible and to interfere in the internal affairs of any and 
all of the community countries. 
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AMERICAN DREAMS: LOST AND FOUND 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 85-93 


[Second installment of Russian translation of chapters from book “American Dreams: 
Lost and Found" by Studs Terkel, 1980, Pantheon Books] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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FOREIGN POLICY DECISIONS: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTOR (AMERICAN APPROACHES) 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 94-103 
[Article by Ye. V. Yegorova] 


[Text] It would be difficult to think of many other problems that have aroused 
so much attention in scientists in various fields and schools in the United States 
in the postwar period and have been the subject of so many individual and group 
studies on an interdisciplinary basis as the process of foreign policy decision 
making. "Since World War II," American scientists J. Dougherty and R. Pfaltzgraff 
remarked, "there has been more interest in decisions as the central element of the 
political o_o and as the focus of research conducted by experts in the social 
sciences.''+ The study of the process of foreign policy decision making in this 
context has taken a particularly important place, uniting the efforts of political 
scientists, historians, economists, sociologists and experts in systems analysis 
and cybernetics. 


American scientists have raised several questions, including questions about the 
connection between the interpretation of a specific international conflict and its 
resolution, about the relationship between awareness of the international situation 
and the conclusions implemented in foreign policy decision making, about the psycho- 
logical climate in the group making the decision and the way it affects the quali- 
ty of the decision, and about the possibility of special psychological training 

for political leaders to teach them to analyze their own decision making process. 


Of course, a discerning approach must be taken to the works and experience of 
American political psychologists in view of the fact that the very interpretation 
of issues by these scientists is affected by the specific political goals of the 
United States and other capitalist countries, goals which are incompatible with 
the policy of the socialist community countries and which give the conclusions of 
these studies quite definite class, ideological and political features. The scien- 
tific studies of foreign policy decision making are often directly commissioned by 
government or monopolistic organizations. The fact that the government stimulates 
scientific activity in the United States for the purpose of improving foreign 
policy decision making reaffirms the accuracy of Lenin's statement that the bour- 
geoisie constantly searches for ways of "escaping" the laws of historical 
development. 
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There are, however, some positive aspects of this research. After all, science 

is playing a more important role in all areas of social practice in our day, and 
the desire to subject the machinery of foreign policy decision making to compre- 
hensive scientific analysis is completely justifiable in this respect. 


I 


Postwar American scientific and political literature reveals three basic approaches 
to the study of the foreign policy decision making process. Each was engendered 

by a specific historical situation, specific international conditions and foreign 
policy objectives, domestic conditions in the country, the evolution of the U.S. 
Government structure and the development of bourgeois science itself. 


The first approach is the traditional descriptive, factological discussion of the 
process of making specific decisions within the context of U.S. diplomatic history 
or international legal practice. Although this approach is found mainly in studies 
prior to World War II, it is still used by some researchers. 


The second approach is connected with attempts to construct an integral theory of 
foreign policy and international relations. The attempts to introduce some degree 
of theoretical order into the sphere of foreign porter Seerescn aaa not only. 
attached primary significance to the examination of objective, including systemic, 
conditions, but also led to a shift in emphasis toward the rational-normative 
aspects of research. 


The third approach to the study and actual elaboration of the foreign policy deci- 
sion making prucess in the United States is connected with the interests of spe- 
cific individuals on the highest levels of government, the peculiarities or their 
decision making in specific historical situatic..s, and the “basic norms” of indi- 
vidual and social psychology, which, according to American scientists, were 
displayed when these decisions were made. 


Studies of political psychology in the United States, including research into 
foreign policy de-ision making, began before the war, in the 1920's to be exact. 
American political psychology did not become a separate field of psychology in 
the United States until the 1970's, however. It was just during the last decade, 
in connection with a specific international situation, domestic conditions, the 
reorganization of the U.S. Government structure andthe evolution of science, that 
American psychologists began to play a more important role in the study of 
Washington's foreign policy decisions and the attempt to perfect the decision 
making process. 


At that time, the top links of the U.S. machinery of state, involved in one way 
or another in the process of foreign policy decision making--f m the President 
and the individuals, groups and government agencies closest to him, to the 
Congress and "pressure groups," examined by psychologists as "minor" or "major" 
groups with their own specific psychological characteristics--became the object 
of analysis by American political psychologists researching foreign policy 
decisions. 
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The approach taken by bourgeois political psychologists to the study of these 
decisions differs fundamentally from the Marxist-Leninist approach and from a truly 
scientific position in the assessment of the nature and role of political and 
psychological factors, their relationship and their interaction. In addition to 
interpreting the political process from a subjective, idealistic theoretical and 
methodological standpoint, which has also been carried over into the sphere of 
political psychology, contemporary U.S. political psychologists generally assign 
only a secondary role to political factors, reducing the problem of foreign policy 
decision making to a purely psychological matter. 


It is Marxist-Leninist thinking that establishes the actual relationships and 
interaction of political and psychological factors in this area. V. I. Lenin 
stressed that "the idea of historical necessity does not in any way undermine the 
role of the individual in history: History is made up of the actions of individ- 
uals, representing the indisputable movers of history.'4 In an analysis of the 
subjective factor, he examined the psychological, ideological, political, moral 
and organizational aspects of human activity within this context, and he then 
analyzed social attitudes, emotions, desires and many other properties within the 
context of personal psychology. 


Contemporary studies by American political psychologists in the sphere of foreign 
policy decision making can be hypothetically divided into a few basic currents: 
studies of the dynamics of group processes, studies of cognitive processes and 
analyses of the process of perception. The psychoanalytical (Freudian) and neo- 
behavioral (behavorial studies) currents are prevalent in studies of individual 
political figures and are only indirectly concerned with the decision making 
process. 


II 


Among the studies of the dynamics of group processes in foreign policy decision 
making, the approach of famous psychologist and Yale University Professor I. Janis 
is of interest. He described this approach in his book "Victims of Groupthink.''® 


In addition to examining other events, this American psychologist has conducted 

a particularly thorough analysis of four foreign policy failures suffered by the 
U.S. Government in the last 40 years: the Roosevelt Administration's decision on 
preparations for a possible attack on Pearl Harbor by Japanese armed forces in 
December 1941; the Truman Administration's decision on intervention by U.S. armed 
forces in North Korea; the Kennedy Administration's decision on the landing in the 
Bay of Pigs (Cuba); and, finally, the Johnson Administration's decision to escalate 
the war against Vietnam. Each of these decisions was made, as the American re- 
searcher points out, as a result of a series of discussions in small groups. 


As Janis states, the making of foreign policy decisions by groups in the United 
States suffers from extremely serious defects: During group discussions, the 
leader does not require members of the group to frankly express their own opinions, 
and they often conceal their disagreements or doubts; group decision making also 
involves the collective underestimation of the gravity of existing risks. This 
tendency is promoted by "forms of temporary group emotional upsets, to which the 
groups making the decisions are not immune,” ? the author notes. 
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One of the central concepts in Janis' work is "group cohesion"--that is, the 
common positive assessment of the group as such by its members and a desire to 
retain membership in the group. The phenomenon of this group cohesion was thor- 
oughly researched at one time by K. Lewin, who had a serious effect on psychology 
in the United States® and was generally inclined toward a "positive assessment" of 
the influence of group cohesion on group activity. 


Two tendencies observed in coherent groups and exerting a "harmful effect" on the 
accuracy of their decisions have recently been examined particularly frequently by 
American psychologists. The first is the tendency to create oversimplified stereo- 
types, ascribing the worst features to adversaries. The second is the tendency to 
make more hazardous decisions, which is one of the negative results of group 
discussions. ? 


Janis crit‘cized these tendencies in his study of the group dynamics of foreign 
policy decision making. In an attempt to determine why Washington has made certain 
faulty foreign policy decisions that might have been avoided under different cir- 
cumstances, he examined the processes taking place in the small groups involved in 
the government machinery of foreign policy decision making. 


All of the U.S. foreign policy failures examined by I. Janis were chosen with a 
view to two important criteria: In each case the group was coherent and the deci- 
sion was extremely defective. According to the American psychologist's hypothesis, 
it is probable that one of the reasons for erroneous decisions in these cases was 
the "strong tendency of members of the group to agree" and that this motivation 
lay at the basis of all of the symptoms of "groupthink." For example, his analysis 
of J. Kennedy's decision to send troops to the Bay of Pigs in 1961 indicates that 
the group in the U.S. Government responsible for making this decision was coherent 
and had all of the symptoms of "“groupthink"; as a result, an incorrect decision 
was made. Janis states thet he was shocked when he learned the degree to which 
the groups responsible for making foreign policy decisions are subject to group 
norms and all types of pressure. In the cases he examined, they did not even want 
to have the necessary information about events. The members of this kind of group 
displayed a desire for informal, friendly intragroup relations, and the "secret 
agenda" of their meetings is often partially concerned with maintaining these 
relations. 


According to I. Janis, a high degree of group cohesion and the accompanying tenden- 
cy to agree constitute the main obstacle to critical thought, which has a negative 
effect on the verification of facts about real events, diminishes the effectiveness 
of mental labor and lowers the level of moral judgments. The members of the group 
regard loyalty to the group as the highest standard of morality; their desire to 
agree leads to excessive optimism, insufficient vigilance and stereotypical think- 
ing about the "weakness" and "amorality" of opponents. 


Janis discovered six main defects in the decisions made by "coherent groups.” 
Firstly, group discussions confined themselves to a few alternative courses of 
action (usually two) without any examination of the total range of possibilities. 
Secondly, the group underestimated the risk and inadequacy of the course of action 
initially preferred by the majority of members. Sometimes these flaws and hazards 
are not discussed at all when the choice is made. Thirdly, the group avoided any 
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analysis of the course of action initially defined as unsatisfactory by the 
majority of members, and there was virtually no discussion of indirect or hidden 
benefits and methods of eliminating the apparent flaws that made this alternative 
unappealing. Fourthly, the members of the group almost did not try to aquire 
information from experts, who could have provided them with supplementary assess~ 
ments of the advantages and disadvantages inherent in alternative courses of 
action. Fifthly, the members of the group eagerly accepted all facts and opinions 
that corroborated the policy they initially preferred and spent time discussing 
them but were inclined to ignore facts and opinions contradicting their views. 
Sixthly, the members of the group did not pay enough attention to the possibility 
that bureaucratic inertia, the resistance of political opponents and temporary 
difficulties could interfere with the implementation of the political course they 
chose. 


The American scientist tries not to oversimplify the matter and therefore does not 
say that all coherent groups in the machinery of the U.S. Government suffer from 
the negative effects of groupthink; he simply notes that all of them display its 
symptoms from time to time. Furthermore, in his opinion, a coherent group which 
adheres to traditional and standard procedures, simplifying the critical approach 
to problems, can make better decisions than any individual who works on the 
problem alone. Examples of "productive" foreign policy decisions made by such 
groups are cited in the book. 


Nevertheless, Janis then goes on to formulate his main thesis in the following 
manner: The more friendly the corporate spirit uniting the members of the group 
is, the more danger there will be that groupthink will prevail over "independent 
critical thought" and that this will lead, in turn, to "irrational and barbarous" 
decisions in regard to opponents. 


Janis’ thesis is interesting, and his questions about the correct formation of 
groups and maintenance of the necessary psychological climate in them are of 
topical significance. The scientist's conclusion regarding the need for independ- 
ent critical thinking in group activity is supported by Soviet social psychologists. 
In our opinion, however, it would be useful to determine the necessary degree of 
"friendliness" in group relations and "independent critical thinking" for the most 
successful decision making. After all, in addition to the psychological climate 

in the group making decisions, there are also other factors, such as the goals of 
group members, their ideological views and their attitude toward the problem in 
question from the standpoint of the groups and organizations they represent. There 
is no question that this kind of psychological study would benefit fror an analysis 
of these variables. 


The American psychologist attempts to describe the ways in which the U.S. Govern- 
ment could avoid defective foreign policy decisions. He is mainly concerned with 
the process of interpretation, striving to determine the reasons for false stereo- 
types and beliefs about the "enemy." These aspects of the foreign policy decision 
making process are important in themselves, but it is obvious that they are only 
secondary or subordinate aspects of the general political aims of the Washington 
ruling elite in the international arena. But the main thing is that when the 
author examines purely psychological mechanisms, he seems to forget about the 

U.S. Government's desire to conduct a belligerent, hegemonistic line, emphasizing 
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military force, in international relations in the interests of the ruling class. 
This is why many of the basic questions that are usually of central concern to the 
President and his closest advisers and many of the most important facets of the 
foreign policy process in the United States are not within the scope of his 
analysis. ° 


Another view of the psychological aspects of the foreign policy decision making 
process can be found in the theory of prominent American eciegtist C. Hermann, the 
present head of the Merchon Center at Ohio State University. He examines the 
interaction of various decision making links of the machinery of the U.S. State, 
as well as the very process of decision making and the resulting "foreign policy 
behavior." 


Hermann proposes that if the decision making processes in groups with different 
structures and the specific effect of these processes on the foreign policy deci- 
sion are known, it would be most likely be possible to predict, plan and influence 
the making of decisions. The scientist notes that differences in the decision 
making "units" (groups or structures) often give rise to differences in decision 
making processes; in turn, differences in the processes lead to differences in 
foreign policy behavior. 


Hermann singles out the basic types of "units" or structures responsible for making 
foreign policy decisions in the United States. He tries to classify decision 
making processes according to the type of structure and estimates the consequences 
of these processes in the sphere of foreign policy behavior. He singles out the 
observable indicators which can, in his opinion, be used to define the action of a 
particular "unit." Finally, he tries to determine the dependence of foreign policy 
behavior on differences in the actions of "units" and the decisions they make. 


The author notes that the structure of the group varies as a result of the influ- 
ence of many factors, including the cultuce, traditions, the type of problem in 
question, changes in the regime and the different stages of the decision making 
process. The process is made up of the standard procedures, rules on decisions and 
decision making techniques--all that is used by the members of the group to make 

a choice between alternatives in a specific situation. The American psychologist 
proposes a system for the classification of decision making "units."" His system 

is based on three characteristics of these "units" or structures: the physical 
size of the group (small groups and assemblies); the distribution of power (the 
presence or absence of an authoritative leader); the role of group members (whether 
they represent organizations--that is, whether they are "delegates"--or are free 

to defend their "own" views). The category of the group is determined, according 
to the author, by the prevalence of one or the other type of member. 


On the basis of these three structural features, Hermann singles out the following 
types of decision making groups: a group headquarters with a leader; a group with 
an autonomous leader; a group with a delegate leader; an autonomous group; a 

group of delegates; an autonomous assembly; an assembly of delegates. In addition, 
the author singles out two other characteristics of groups making decisions: 

their form of permanent organization and the status of the group in relation to 
others. 
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Each group, he writes, is the arena of specific decision making processes, often 
characteristic only of a single type of group. For example, the members of the 
group headquarters with a leader strive to uphold the preferred views of the 
"strong leader" and often make use of the same sources of information and uncon- 
ditionally support the leader. This kind of "positive reinforcement" leads to 
hasty decisions that are often quite hazardous. This occurs because the members 
of the group do not try to express their own opinions and do not advise caution 
when the leader takes a stand which differs from their own. 


In a group with an "autonomous leader" the process of decision making represents 
a choice of one of the most logical views set forth by the members. In view of 
the fact that the members of this group are relatively independent of the leader, 
there is a strong tendency toward caution. This process of "defending" personal 
views is prevalent in the expert appraisal group. The "defense" process in group 
decision making promotes the reassessment of goals and values, and this leads to 
"innovative" behavior. The examination of "pros" and "cons" heightens the proba- 
bility that the members of the group will have a new assessment of the strong and 
weak aspects of the course of action being defended. 


The author goes on to say that the process of persuassion prevails in the group 
with the "delegate leader,"' meaning that each member persuades the leader to 
believe that the position of the organization he represents is in the government's 
interest. As a rule, several group members unite and work out a common view, 
which is ultimately accepted as unanimous. 


Hermann has worked out the same kind of system to classify the processes and 
behavior of all decision making units. 


In his examination of the choice of foreign policy actions as a result of group 
discussion, the author suggests that this choice depends on many factors, primarily 
the personal preferences of the head of state, the political regime, government 
and national traditions and, finally, the type of situation in which the decision 
is made. 


Unfortunately, this interesting system does not include such variables as the 
personality features of group members and leaders, the influence of these features 
in the process by which agreements are reached, and the ideological positions of 
members, which could lead to certain differences in their "tactical" political 
views. 


Hermann feels that his conclusions can be put to practical use. When certain 
practical matters are being considered and when actions are taken in certain 
situations (for example, when the time alloted for decision making is extremely 
limited), it would be best, he believes, to form a group headquarters with a 
leader, utilizing the process of positive reinforcement of the leader's opinion, 
because this kind of group requires less time than any other to make a decision. 
If the need should arise to work out a fundamentally new political line for the 
administration, the author writes, a group with an "autonomous leader" should be 
used. It is more likely than other groups to make decisions that differ from the 
administration's previous position. 
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In spite of its many omissions and vague statements and its departure from the 
class context, Hermann's study will be of definite interest to professional psy- 
chologists as a comprehensive examination of various aspects of the process of 
foreign policy decision making. His attempt to consider at least some of the indi-~ 
vidual factors influencing this process is also of value. The book is also 
interesting within the context of the general issue of the possible involvement of 
political psychologists in the study of group foreign policy decision making proc- 
esses and even in some degree of participation in creating these groups and con- 
trolling the psychological processes within the group. 


III 


One of the rapidly developing fields of American political psychology inthe study 
of foreign policy decision making processes is the study of cognitive processes 
and, in particular, the use of so-called cognitive maps of individuals who make 
decisions. In the United States this current is headed by University of Michigan 
Professor R. Axelrod. 


The study of cognitive mechanisms in combination with the mathematical theory of 
graphs led R. Axelrod and his colleagues to a largely new approach. He edited a 
collection of articles, entitled "Structure of Decision"11 and published in 1976, 
about "how people make decisions and how they can make better decisions." Research 
was conducted within the U.S. foreign policy decision making elite. The authors 
of this anthology proceeded from the assumption that although people often have to 
simplify the complexity of their environment in order to act according to its con- 
ditions, the types and number of these simplifications should not be as great as 
they are now. In his introductory article in this collection, Axelrod sets forth 
the basic features of the new method of compiling cognitive maps of the values and 
beliefs of U.S. political leaders.12 


The cognitivists try to create a formalized system reflecting the individual 
method or means of assessing the complex alternatives from among which a choice is 
made. The successful elaboration of this system, the supporters of this approach 
believe, would simplify the assessment of alternatives, broaden the sphere within 
which the trained individual could control a complex turn of events intelligently, 
and help in the development of new modes of foreign policy thinking. 


The main elements of this system are the concepts used by the individual in 
question. They are represented on the map in the form of points, and the cause 

and effect relationships between these concepts are represented as arrows between 
the points. This results in a vivid illustration (in the form of a graph of 

points and arrows) of how the person making the decision interprets cause and 
effect relationships. The chief merit of the map, according to these authors, is 
that it can be used to trace, with relative ease, how each concept and the cause 
and effect relationship corresponding to it are logically connected and it can 
portray a relatively complete structure, if not the entire set of existing beliefs. 


For the compilation of cognitive maps in the United States, such methods as content 
analysis and interviews are employed. The main method used by R. Axelrod and 
others is the compilation of maps according to documents accessible to the 
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researcher. Another method is the panel discussion by experts capable of assessing 
cause and effect relationships quite competently. The authors realize, however, 
that certain difficulties arise when these methods are used. It is often impos- 
sible to interview political leaders and, besides this, there is a high probability 
of insincere answers, given for the purpose of maintaining the political figure's 
current image. The panel discussion method, judging by all indications, cannot 

be called completely satisfactory either. In the first place, some kind of objec- 
tive standard must be used to compare the cognitive map compiled by scientists with 
the maps compiled by experts. In the second place, these experts often represent 
the same groups and organizations as the political leader and they cannot or will 
not make a critical evaluation of cause and effect relationships of an ideological 
or sociopolitical nature. The departure from this problem is another defect in 

the work of R. Axelrod and his colleagues along with their concentration on only 
one aspect of the political figure'’s personality (here, the cognitive aspect). 


On the basis of these cognitive maps, the authors of this method believe, recom- 
mendations can be made to help in the analysis of foreign policy decision making 
at various levels of the U.S. Government and to "teach" politicians to analyze 
their own decision making process. Judging by publications, in the United States 
this method is used intensively only with the aid of mathematical modeling. 


When we examine the cognitivist approach, we must assess the actual degree of its 
effectiveness in the study of foreign policy decision making processes by American 
specialists. It would seem that the graphic nature of their models could aid to 
some degree in the more objective assessment of the foreign policy decision making 
process. 


IV 


In recent years the work of R. Jervis from the University of California in Los 
Angeles13 has taken an important place in American political psychology. His 
studies are concerned with the important property of perception in the process of 
foreign policy decision making. 


Jervis argues that many errors in Washington's foreign policy stemmed primarily 
(or even exclusively) from the "misperception" of the actions of other states and 
their politicians. He tries to determine the causes and consequences of this 
misperception, the common types of misperception that arise during the decision 
making process, the process by which political convictions and images take shape, 
the ways in which they are modified by new information and the procedure by which 
conclusions are drawn by individuals who make foreign policy decisions from the 
information at their disposal, particularly information which contradicts their 
own views. 


The author points out several shortcomings in existing psychological approaches 

to the study of foreign policy decision making. He correctly notes that the state 
is not simply a collection of individuals, but a complex structure, and therefore 
psychological methods must be used with great care when the processes of perception 
and misperception are examined. He lists the defects of these methods, including 
the tendency to ignore cognitive factors, the acquisition of data only from labora- 
tory experiments and the subsequent use of these data in the construction of 
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theories, the inadequate investigation or incorrect understanding of the distinctive 
features of the present structure of international relations and the absence, in 
existing psychological theories, of ways of solving problems that are significant 
and crucial to persons making decisions. He is worried that these defects will 
cause psychologists to become overly subjective and narrowminded in their research. 


Although R. Jervis is dissatisfied with currrent American psychological theories 
about the decision making process, he does not feel that they can be ignored. Ac- 
cording to his own admission, he chose the eclectic approach, borrowing "reasonable 
features" from various theories and experimental discoveries in many fields of 
psychology. He employs the methods of attitude modification research, social and 
cognitive psychology and visual perception. 


Jervis points out the serious difficulties connected with the study of problems in 
perception in the decision making sphere in U.S. foreign policy. One of these is 
the difficulty of defining "correct perception." It is not that easy, he writes, 
to determine the actual perceptions of the individual making the decision, and it 
is even more difficult to determine whether they were correct. The author proposes 
a new approach to the question of "correct perception." He suggests that the 
proper question to ask is: "How was this perception derived from accessible 
information?"=--and not: "Was the perception correct?" He believes that the study 
of "systems of beliefs" is quite useful in this respect, as well as the study of 
the so-called operational code, by which, in his view, any person who makes foreign 
policy decisions in the U.S. Government is constantly guided (this approach was 
previously worked out by A. George) .14 In this manner, Jervis compares the ways 

in which objects, situations and actions by leaders of other states are perceived 
by various political figures.. 


Some errors in perception, however, are accidental, he states. The author cites a 
number of cases from different historical periods to illustrate the most common 
types of misperception. But even if there is the certainty that a misperception 
took place in some specific case, the author writes, the reason for the error can- 
not be precisely defined if the case is “atypical.” 


Jervis tries to categorize the "intentions" of other states. He works out some 
"rules," which can supposedly be used to predict the behavior of states in the 
future on the basis of past behavior. An extremely important role is assigned to 
the process by which "foreign policy convictions" and beliefs about other persons 
are formed and modified under the influence of new information accessible to persons 
making foreign policy decisions in the united States. He points out the tendency 
of these persons to adhere to existing stereotypes and beliefs even after they have 
assimilated this new information. On the basis of an analysis of the foreign 
policy decision making process in the United States, Jervis tries to determine how 
the history of international relations, the native political system of the leader 
making the decision and his "non-political" experience create factors which affect 
his perception of a broad range of situations and actions by other individuals, 

and how contradictory information can change existing views. 


In Jervis’ work, there is an apparent attempt to propose an instrument to U.S. 
ruling groups, with the aid of which the persons who make decisions could "diminish 
their misperception.'"' The complex and contradictory nature of the information they 
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receive about international relations and the perceptive and other errors committed 
by persons who make decisions, according to the author, will always exist, but 
steps to heighten the "intellectual discipline" of persons who make decisions could, 
in his view, reduce the negative consequences of hasty actions in the foreign policy 
arena. 


Jervis notes in particular that the most common and most fundamental error in U.S. 
foreign policy is Washington's incorrect perception of the USSR's "image" as a 
supposedly aggressive state. The scientist stresses that this not only engenders 
and nurtures incorrect and false theory, but also greatly endangers the cause of 
world peace. It is true that Jervis sees this only as an "error in perception" and 
not as a conscious and deliberate policy of U.S. ruling circles. 


In contrast to many other authors, this American psychologist deliberately limits 
his task to the study of only one aspect, although an extremely important one, of 
the foreign policy decision making process in the United States. He examines the 
reasons for the birth and development of "misperception" in international relations 
and proposes ways of correcting the situation, which also distinguishes him from 
many of his predecessors, who limited themselves merely to the ascertaining 
distortions in perception. 


Jervis' work is also interesting by virtue of its critical character: The author 
expresses the dissatisfaction of contemporary American psychologists with the 
scientific base for the study of decision making and questions the value of the 
methods now being used in U.S. foreign policy practice due to the invalidity of 
applying the data of laboratory experiments to actual situations in the world. 


On the whole, when we discuss the many different, sometimes "competing" and some- 
times mutually supplementary, theories of American authors engaged in the analysis 
of foreign policy decision making, we can single out several common features. 


In virtually all of these studies an attempt is made to single out the groups and 
conditions in which decisions can be made "most efficiently" and consistent with 
the "highest quality characteristics." In most of these works specific unsuccess- 
ful foreign policy decisions by the U.S. Government are analyzed from the psycho- 
logical standpoint and the common types of defects and errors are pointed out. 
These shortcomings can be found in the structure of the group and in the very 
process of decision making. Besides this, most of the authors strive to analyze 
possible ways of overcoming the defects in U.S. foreign policy, also through the 
improvement of psychological mechanisms. Therefore, psychological studies in the 
sphere of foreign policy decision making are clearly aimed at the attainment of 
practical objectives. This distinguishes these studies from earlier works, in 
which the reasons for poor decisions were simply stated, and signifies that psycho- 
logical studies of the process of foreign policy decision making have reached a 
certain level of maturity. 


These works contain quite serious attempts to approach the process of foreign 
policy decision making on the level of theory and to examine various aspects of 
this process in their interaction, including the interaction of political and psy- 
chological factors. The influence of neopositivist methodology is often apparent, 
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however. The authors of these studies have a mechanistic view of this interaction, p 
and their views on the development of society and certain elements of society are 

subjective and limited. They say nothing about even the most important determining 

factors in the process by which certain foreign policy decisions have been made by 

the American leadership, such as the political class interests of state leaders 

and the influence of the military-industrial complex and of "pressure groups" on 

the administration and the appropriate agencies, which becomes particularly strong 

at times of international crisis. 


For this reason, political expediency and the desire to relate--sometimes directly, 
but most often indirectly, subtly and flexibly--their research to the current 
foreign policy objectives of changing administrations, indisputable and unconcealed 
pragmatism and apologies for the U.S. foreign policy line are what determine, in 
the majority of cases, the nature of works by American political psychologists. 


When we assess the potential of psychological studies of the process of foreign 
policy decision making, we should apparently proceed from the fact that psycholo- 
gists can make an extremely valuable contribution to the study of this process. 
But one of the essential conditions of this kind of research should be competence 
and, above all, a class approach with a view to the ultimate purpose of various 
methods and decisions. After all, these studies are not conducted for the purpose 
of constructing clever psychological theories about foreign policy, but for the 
investigation of the psychological aspects of the foreign policy process as such. 
It is only on this condition that psychologists, we believe, can engage in produc- 
tive research in one of the most important areas of contemporary international 
relations. 
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1971; G. Paige, "The Korean Decision," N.Y., 1968; "Comparative Case Analysis 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Executive Foreign Policymaking 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 104-105 
[Review by A. A. Kokoshin of book "Presidential Decisionmaking in Foreign Policy: 


The Effective Use of Information and Advice" by Alexander L. George, Boulder 
(Colorado), Westview Press, 1980, XVIII + 267 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


American-Iranian Relations 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 106-108 
[Review by G. G. Dymov of book "Paved with Good Intentions. The American Experience 
and Iran" by B. Rubin, New York, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1980, 426 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


Brookings Analysis of Taxes 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 109-110 
[Review by A. A. Volodin of book "The Economics of Taxation,'' edited by Henry G. 


Aaron and Michael G. Boskin, Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1980, XVIII + 
418 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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Class Functions of U.S. Ideology 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 110-111 


[Review by G. N. Alekseyev of book "'Amerikanizm': ideologicheskiy rakurs. 
Issledovaniye klassovykh funktsiy ideologicheskoy strategii SShA (60-70-ye gody)" 
["Americanism": The Ideological Perspective. A Study of the Class Functions of 
U.S. Ideological Strategy (1960's and 1970's)] by D. B. Petrov, Moscow, Mysl', 1980, 
165 pages] 

[Text] The author of this work resolved to analyze, as the foreword states, "a 
group of little-studied problems in modern U.S. history in the sphere of ideology” 
(p 11). In the 1960's bourgeois political scientists quite loudly declared the 
coming of an era of ‘deideologization," which bourgeois theorists regarded as a 
convenient means of struggle against socialist ideas. They maintained that, since 
ideology was dying out and becoming extinct, there could be no grounds for ideologi- 
cal conflicts and, consequently, the struggle between antagonistic outlooks would 
supposedly be meaningless. 


It took very little time, D. Petrov remarks, for the objective course of events to 
refute this theory. In the 1970's a tendency toward "reideologization" became 
increasingly apparent in the public mind in the West, particularly in the United 
States. I[deologization is being assigned increasing significance and is painstak- 
ingly being introduced into science, politics and other areas. It has already 
officially won a certain degree of influence: The conduct of government policy is 
now unthinkable without the intensive use of ideological propaganda. 


One interesting section of the work contains an analysis of the engineering of the 
ideological strategy of present-day capitalism in general and American imperialism 
in particular, of its class essence and of its main component -- the concept of 
so-called Americanism, signifying a set of apologetic bourgeois beliefs about the 
United States as a society that is supposedly perfect in all respects and can serve 
as an example for other states and peoples. The author analyzes contemporary 
"Americanocentric dogma" in detail, revealing its class function of serving and 
supporting the ideological line of contemporary U.S. capitalism in its fight against 
progressive social forces (p 111). The author cogently outlines the growing crisis 
in American imperialist ideology and its progressive ideological, moral and spirit- 
ual impoverishment. 


The work concludes with a special section on the ideological aspect of the inter- 
relations of opposing sociopolitical systems under the conditions of international 
detente. 


Postwar American Novelists 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 p lll 


[Review by B. A. Gilenson of book "Poslevoyennyye amerikanskiye romanisty" by 
A. Mulyarchik, Moscow, Khudozhestvennaya literatura, 1980, 277 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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Neocolonialism and the Arab World 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 p 112 


[Review by A. K. Kislov of book "K vostoku i zapadu ot Suetsa (zakat kolonializma it 
manevry neokolonializma na arabskom vostoke)" [East and West of Suez (the Twilight 
of Colonialism and the Neocolonial Maneuvers in the Arab East)] by L. I. Medvedko, 
Moscow, Izdatel'stvo politicheskoy literatury, 1980, 368 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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REGIONAL PROGRAMMING IN CANADA 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 113-119 
[Article by N. V. Bogacheva] 


(Not translated by JPRS] 
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RESEAXCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN U.S. INDUSTRY 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 81 pp 120--127 


[Article by A. Yu. Protopopov] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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